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CHAPTER V. 

ilUSTON SQUARE terminus in the dim 
dawn of a winter morning; — -nay, 
before the dawn. For the gas-lamps were still 
burning; here and there, along the platform, 
where a little knot of people,— ^porters and 
passengers and passengers' friends — were as- 
sisting at the departure of the early train for 
Liverpool. It happened to be one of those 
oftenest chosen by emigrants, — of which the 
greatest number necessarily leave either from 
this station or Waterloo. You can easily detect 
these sad otitward-bound folk from ordinary 
pkssengers ; even were it not for ijieir hetero- 
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geneous heaps of luggage — not common lug- 
gage — but masses of property, which plainly 
speak of leaving home " for good/^ — Ah ! is it, 
can it ever be for good? Huge packages, of 
amorphous character, canvas bags, heavy sea- 
chests, and smaller boxes marked " Wanted on 
the voyage,'' show plainly that few of them 
are ever likely to return to England. And 
opposite the line of second and third-class 
carriages — sometimes first-class, but seldomer; 
first-class- is more accustomed to keep its feel- 
ings under control — hang groups, mostly of 
women, some crying, loudly or quietly, as their 
natures may be ; some silent, with bleared and 
swollen faces, that seem to have wept all tears 
dry, and settled into sheer exhaustion. They, 
and the men too, have a look of having been 
up all night — a long night of forced com- 
posure or parting anguish,^— terrible as death. 
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But the men carry it off far the best ; either 
with a miserable hard stolidity that has some- 
thing savage in it, or else with a false jocular- 
ity ; — it is chiefly the women who break down. 

*^ You see, father, there are other folk bidding 
good-bye to old England as well as I," said one 
young passenger — a second-class passenger 
he was, although quite a gentleman to look 
at. " Other folk who look as if they had not 
slept much last night, — as I own I didn't." 

"Nor I," said Mr. Garland. 

The parson was walking slowly up and down, 
leaning on his son's arm. All was over and 
done ; Keith had quitted College, and, through 
the father's protecting care, quitted it without 
any outward exposure. They had been three 
days in London, making final arrangements. 
Now the very last day — the last hour — of 
parting had arrived. Even the ticket was 
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taken, and the rugs and other impedimenta 
packed into the carriage; nothing was left to 
do or say. No need for aught but the few last 
words, which in such circumstances never will 
come, or come as the merest common-places. 

" W^e have found our lodgings very com- 
fortable, as I hope your hotel has been," ob- 
served Keith. " And it was very kind of you 
to get them for us. The landlady said she 
knew you long ago." 

*^Not me, but your mother, who once be- 
friended the woman. She always did contrive 
to help everybody. Your mother, I mean.^' 

*^I know that," said Keith softly. 

" Is your wife well to-day ? Did you leave 
her tolerably composed?" 

" Yes, she is a good girl, — a very good girl. 
She would not trouble me more than she could 
help. She sat up all night helping me to pack. 
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and would have come with me to the train^ but 
I told her you might not like it.'' 

Mr. Garland was silent 

" But she will be ready at the lodgings any 
hour you please to name, or she will meet you 
at the railway station, whichever you prefer. 
Shall yoii start for Immeridge to-day?" 

" Possibly ; I am not quite certain. Hark ! — 
was not that the bell for departure?" 

"No, the five-minutes bell/' 

The old man clung to his son's arm, — ^leaning 
heavier and heavier; though he still firmly 
planted each foot on the ground, and walked 
with head erect and tearless eyes. Looking 
at him, Keith felt, for the moment, that he 
would have given all his hopes in life, every 
prospect of worldly advantage, every indulgence 
in that frantic youthful passion, misnamed 
love, to have stayed behind and cheered and 
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solaced the few remaining years of his dear old 
father. 

He was sorry he had said so much about 
his wife; and the few words more he had 
meant to say, begging that when they did 
meet — for Mr. Garland had not seen her yet 
— he would be kind to her, and put up with 
her many short-comings, faded entirely out of 
the young fellow's mind. It was one of those 
sad cases in which a man cannot, as the Scrip- 
ture ordains, — and as, under certain exceptional 
circumstances, a man is bound to do — "leave 
lather and mother, and cleave unto his wife." 
Here, there was in truth no wife to cleave to, 
no vestige of the real marriage of heart and 
soul, which alone constitutes " one flesh ; " 
husband and wife, sufficient each to each. 
Poor Keith, — if he ever looked into the future ! 
But he did not; he dared not. 
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All he felt was — with a pent-up grief choking 
him at the throat, and a bitter remorse gnaw- 
ing like a wild beast at his heart — that in a 
minute or two more he should have parted 
from his father, — his good father, who had done 
every thing in the world for him, who had 
been both father and mother to him ever since 
he was born; that, for all he could tell, he 
might never again behold those venerable white 
hairs, that dear familiar face, withered indeed, 
but pleasant and fresh to look on as that of 
a young girl; pleasanter and dearer far, as 
now seemed to Keith, than that pretty red and 
white face which had so taken his foolish 
fancy, and for which he had sacrificed and 
suffered — ay, and caused others to suffer — so 
much. 

"Oh, father!" he cried, in exceeding bitter- 
ness of soul, " I wish I were not going away 
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from you! Tell me — at this last minute — 
shall I stay?'' 

And at that final moment the father paused. 
Paused to consider — not his own feelings, they 
could have given an easy solution of the dijffi- 
culty — but his son's good. He ran over 
rapidly all the arguments which, during many 
a solitary walk and many a weary, wakeful 
night, he had carefully weighed ; all the exi- 
gencies of the future, — the bitter, perhaps fatal 
ftiture, which Keith had brought upon himself. 
The same reasons which held good then, did so 
now. No momentary outburst of emotion could 
set them aside. The plain common sense of 
the matter was that the youth and his girl- 
wife — so madly, so unsuitably allied — were 
better parted ; that the safest chance to make 
a man of the one, and a woman fit, or at least 
less unfit, to be his wife, of the other, was to 
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part them — for a time. Of their separation 
little harm could come. Keith was fast bounds 
and would keep constant to his wife — if only 
from conscience and self-respect ; nay, he was 
perhaps safer far away from her, where he 
could only remember her prettiness and her 
love, than if perpetually jarred upon and irri- 
tated by those fatal deficiencies which he 
already felt — and his father could see that he 
felt — only too keenly. 

No, Keith must go. It was better for him 
that he went. 

Of himself, and his own life to come, that 
short, short yista, out of which all the brightness 
now seemed faded, the parson did not think 
much. He remembered only his own seventy 
years, and his son's twenty — ^with perhaps half- 
a-century more yet to run. No, not a 
chance must be left untried of redeeming the 
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past and softening the future. Keith must 

go. 

" My boy/' he said, " I am glad you said 
that — I shall not forget it. But I do not wish 
you to stay. When ^ man has put his hand 
to the plough, let him not look back. Go 
to Canada, and do your best there, like a 
brave young fellow as you are — as I would 
wish my son to be. Go! — and I will try 
to keep alive and hearty till you return." 

"Of course you willP* answered Keith — 
fiercely almost — and when he spoke, the de- 
parture-bell was heard really ringing. 

Father and son turned face to face, and then 
grasped hands, in the tight, silent grip with 
which men express, — or conceal their feelings. 

A minute more, and where the busy train 
had been was an empty space, — a few porters 
hurrying away to other work, or sharply calling. 
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"This way out/^ to the knot of women left 
weeping on the platform; — and one old man, 
who stood, not weeping, but leaning heavily 
on his stick, and gazing, in a sort of abstraction, 
upon the long black serpent, with its white- 
coiling breath, that went puffing and snorting 
away, first slow — then faster — faster — till it 
disappeared into the dim distance, carrying 
with it the delight of his eyes for twenty 
years. 

Yes, Keith was gone, — quite gone now. The 
old man had lost his only child. 

There must have been something in the 
parson^s aspect which told his sad story; for 
one of the porters, roughly beginning to order 
him from the platform — as they did the poor 
sobbing women — stopped, and said civilly, — 

" This is your way, sir. Shall I get you a 
eab?^' 
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"Thank you." 

But on trying to walk^ Mr. Grarland felt so 
feeble, that inyoluntarily he put out his hand 
for gupporL 

" Sit you down here, sir, and I'll find you 
a cab in two minutes." 

It might have been two — or ten; he could 
not say, for he felt so utterly bewildered and 
weary; when be was roused by a light touch 
on his arm, and saw a young woman standing 
at the end of the bench. A young woman — 
scarcely even a " young person," as the inter- 
mediate phrase is ; and not a ^^ young lady " by 
any means. 

" If you please, Mr. Garland, I be here, sir." 

The strong west-country accent, the humble 
manner, like a servant^s, and the dress — a mere 
servant^s dress also — ^were suflScient, even if 
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she had not called him by his name^ to inform 
the parson who she was, — his 'daughter/' 
Charlotte Garland. 

Exhausted as he was, all the blood seemed 
to rush to his heart, rousing him out of his 
stupor, and bringing him back at once to the 
bitter reality of things. He turned, — to ex- 
amine sharply — he tried hard that it should 
not be unjustly — this girl, who had proved 
such a fatality to him and his. 

She was like— and yet unlike — what he had 
remembered of her. Her face he could not see 
— she had a thick veil on; but her ungloved 
hands, not coarse now — sickness had wasted 
and whitened them — were shaking violently. 
Nevertheless the voice in which she addressed 
him was composed, and not unsweet — even to 
the parson's most sensitive ear. 
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He rose and gave her his seat. " I believe — 
I cannot be mistaken — you are Mrs. Keith 
Garland?" 

*^Yes, sir/^ 

**Are you here alone ?'^ 

** Quite alone." 

She said it half inaudibly, but very quietly, 
without any of the torrents of tears, the noisy 
demonstrative grief of the women around, which 
was what Mr, Garland had somehow expected. 
And when she lifted up her veil, he saw — 
not the pretty, rosy girl, who had worked so 
much woe, but a thin, sickly-looking creature, 
who was evidently doing her utmost to use a 
woman's self-controL There was a fixed re- 
pression in the small and close-set mouth; a 
mute, restrained, unappealing sorrow in the 
heavy eyes, which touched him in spite of 
himself. 
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She waited for him to speak again, but finding 
he did not, she said, still in the same humble 
tone : — 

" Beg pardon, sir, for coming up to 'ee, but 
I thought you might miss of I, and that would 
gie 'un a deal more trouble." 

As she spoke Mr. Garland winced terribly. 
He could not help it. He, so sensitive to small 
refinements, how should he endure constant 
association with this girl, however harmless and 
even afifectionate she might be? 

" I thought you were safe at your lodgings,'^ 
said he, abruptly. " What did you come here 
for?" 

A foolish, nay, a cruel question, as he saw 
next minute, but the girl did not resent it; 
and though her features twitched and quivered 
she did not cry. 

" I could n^t help coming, just to see the last 

VOL. n. 
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of him ; he's my husband, sir. But he didn't 
see I; I took care o* that'' 

"Where were you then?'' 

*' Just behind that lamp. I saw you and him 
a-walking together, up and down, such a long 
time; oh! such a long time! And then you 
bid him good-bye, and he got into the carriage." 
She faltered — broke down a little. 

" Poor girl ! " said Mr. Garland, taking her 
hand, which he had not yet done ; and as he 
did it, he was conscious of a momentary warmth 
of heart towards this forlorn creature, scarcely 
more than a child, thus strangely left to his 
charge : and to whom the law, if nothing else, 
had given the external title of his " daughter." 

Charlotte did not respond, in any equal or 
filial way. Her limp, palhd hand just touched 
his and dropped away again. She was evi- 
dently terribly afraid of him. 
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The civil porter came up with the information 
that a cab was waiting. 

" We must go now/* said Mr. Garland, 
" Come I ^' He paused, considering what to 
call her — what he ought to call her, — this 
young woman, who, however he felt towards her, 
was his son^s wife, and must be treated as such. 
Then with an effort he said, " Come, Charlotte." 

She obeyed, with the humble, deferential air 
which was to him so painful ; and yet, perhaps, 
the contrary would have been worse. He tried 
to think so — tried to hope the best. As she 
sat beside him in the cab, he made several 
attempts at ordinary conversation, showing her 
the London streets they passed, and so on; 
but she seemed quite stupid, either with grief or 
shyness, and only replied in monosyllables. So 
he took refuge in covertly observing the pretty 
face ; beyond question it was very pretty, with 
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almost a Greek profile, only less inane than 
those correct outlines usually are, dark eyes, 
and a quantity of rich blue-black hair. But 
there was the servant's bonnet, gown, and 
shawl, tawdry with violent contrasts of colour ; 
the servant's gloveless hands; and above all 
the unmistakable servant's air — half awkward, 
half shy, in the presence of an acknowledged 
superior. 

He could make no more out of her than 
this, until the two were sitting face to face — he 
pointed to a chair, or she would have remained 
standing — in the little lodging-house parlour. 
With both of them, the first passion of parting 
had subsided: the wrench was over; and let 
their hearts bleed inwardly how they might, 
outwardly they had to go back to the duties of 
the common work-a-day world. 
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The first thing that startled them into this, 
was the landlady's bringing up breakfast ; it was 
scarcely nine o^clock, and yet it seemed already 
the middle of the day. 

" We^U wait a bit/^ said Charlotte, hesitating ; 
perhaps she remembered the day when she 
gave the parson his tea at Valley Farm. Per- 
haps he remembered it too; but these things 
must not be remembered. 

" No, we^U not wait, if you please. Will you 
give me some breakfast?^' 

He pointed to her seat, assuming his own 
opposite; and so they sat down together, as 
father and daughter-in-law, and took the initia- 
tive step in their new life. 

Their meal ended, and it gave to both a 
certain sense of ease and comfort, as if the first 
and worst diflSculty had been got over satis- 
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factorily, the parson spoke to her, trying to do 
it gently and kindly, in the manner he used 
towards his parish school children. 

" We must now consider our plans, my dear. 
You know, of course, that you are coming back 
with me to Immeridge?'^ 

**Yes, he told me so." 

**And are you satisfied with the arrange* 
ment?'' 

'*Eh, sir?" 

" Do speak out," said Mr. Garland, a little 
sharply. ** I should be sony to take you home 
with me if you did not approve of it. I do not 
wish to treat you as a child, or as — as an 
inferior person.'^ 

Cliarlotte Garland opened her great eyes — 
childish eyes they were, almost ; there was no 
badness in them, and a certain appealing sim- 
plicity ; a " Don't hurt me ! '^ sort of look. 
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Evidently she did not half understand what 
was being said to her. But she looked up into 
the kind face of Keith's father, and understood 
it better than his words, 

** Yes, sir, I'd like to go with you, and thank 
you kindly," said she. 

"Very well: suppose we go home to-day?" 

And then he remembered what a changed 
home he was returning to ; changed in what it 
had lost, and far worse, for he had grown used 
to Keith's absence, in the additional burden it 
had gained ; a burden which, to an old man of 
his solitary and settled ways, would be obnox- 
ious every hour of the day. And yet it was 
but duty — as this Christian man I'ead his duty 
— therefore it must be done. 

Nevertheless, the more he pondered over it the 
more perplexing it grew. Not merely in its larger 
aspect, but in the minutiae of things. He had 
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trt«w« ^\> lu^ housekeeper, saying merely " that 
Mr. Keith was married, and was going to Canada, 
k^viug his wife at the Parsonage till his re- 
turn/' This intelligence, in all its naked bre- 
vity, would, he Jknew, soon speed all round the 
parish, perhap even to Valley Farm, where the 
truth would be at once guessed. How it would 
finally come out at Immeridge, or whether the 
whole itory was not already public, Mr. Gar- 
land could not tell, and took no means of learn- 
ing. 

He was a thoroughly honest man, this Par- 
son Garland. His candid soul, clear as day- 
light itself, had no fear of coming to the light. 
Thoie poor shams-— so common that they cease 
to b^ tbougbt mean, and are called by pretty 
namea — fiueb as "keeping up appearances,'' 
« iA ^firiii^ a gwd face before the world," or 
^Vsm \^^^ hA ^ saddesit ibam of all, enphn- 
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isticallj translated as " laver son linge sale 
chez lui : " all these forms of elegant hypocrisy 
were to him unknown and impossible. He 
never did, consciously^ what he was ashamed 
of doing : . and therefere never dreaded the 
world's knowing that he did it If he himself 
thought it right to take home to Immeridge 
Parsonage his sou's wife^ what business had 
the world to meddle with the matter? 

He did not feel it necessary to advertise to 
all his neighbours who and what Mrs. Keith Gar- 
land had been, — to bruit publicly his own private 
griefs and his son's errors. But his silence was 
not deceit — he never tried to deceive anybody ; 
he was resolved, whatever happened, he never 
would. That morbid dread of public opinion, 
which shrinks, not so much from the thing 
itself, whether misfortune, disgrace, or even 
crime, as from society's knowing it, was not 
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the form in which temptation came to Mr. 
Garland. It might have done once, for he 
was naturally very sensitive to love and hatred, 
praise and blame ; but time and his long soli- 
tary life had taught him better wisdom. To 
him -^ accustomed to live alone, face to face 
with the All-seeing Eye — the stare, whether 
kindly or malign, of mere fellow-creatures, 
seemed comparatively a very little thing. 

Still he was conscious of many perplexities 
that would arise from bringing Charlotte home 
as his daughter-in-law. The first one — a trivial 
and yet annoying thing — dawned upon him as 
she sat opposite to him, huddled up in the arm- 
chair which he had made her take, for she 
looked very pale and wan, though she made no 
oom])]aint. 

It was years, — twenty years, since the parson 
had noticed women's dress; but he had an 
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artistic eye, and remembering what used to 
please him once, in the only woman he ever 
admired — and yet she was not pretty — he saw 
at once that something was amiss in the un- 
doubtedly pretty Charlotte Garland. He could 
not exactly tell what it was, except that the 
flimsy cotton gown and gaudy-patterned shawl 
were very different from the unity of har- 
monious colour, the decorous simplicity of 
shape, to which he had been accustomed, and 
by which an ordinary or even a plain woman 
can make herself lovesome, not to say lovely, 
if she chooses. 

Also, there was that unmistakable some- 
thing, or lack of something, which convinced 
hiin that when she came under the sharp eyes 
of Jane, the old servant — who had been ser- 
vant to his wife — would discover at once that 
Mrs, Keith Garland was " not a lady/' 



TliiiK. alas! was im <&gireer ausra&b&lkr; sdU^ 
^ did nut like to hmt QadJocce-^^ ibeSiijgsGij 

^^Exeme me," he saml, at k^ ^boit bsw 
yoa SDT otker gown dsaii idm? b ii xaradif 
warm enough for trarelling.* 

^ So i« said," she alwaj^ TtSarti tx> Keith 
«s '< he ;" ''and diat it waas'^tfit for me to wear 
now; and heleft me someof hismoner toboj 
dothes, and teid me he would send me moie 
bj-and-bj. I wasn't to be a barien iqpon 
you, sir." 

"Poor fellow !'' said the father, softlj. 

*' I was always handy at my fingers, though 
I had no book-learning, please, sir,** pnrsoed 
Charlotte, timidly. ''If I might go ont and 
buy some stuff, I could make a Sunday gown 
for myself when I get home — I mean — I beg 
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your pardon if Vve said anything wrong," added 
she, in great confusion. 

^^No, my dear, Immeridge is your home." 
*^ Thank'ee, sir," with a return to the humble 
servant-girl manner so terribly annoying to 
Mr, Garland. He struggled to conquer him- 
self, however, and suggested that they should 
take the landlady into council, and before leav- 
ing London should spend Keith's money, perhaps 
a little more, but he did not hint this, in supply- 
ing a suitable wardrobe for Keith's wife. 

Charlotte caught at the idea, and whether 
for love's sake, or vanity's sake — the not won- 
derful vanity of sixteen — she took, during three 
whole days, a world of labour, and no little 
enjoyment, over her new clothes She also 
accommodated herself to them so well, that when 
she was dressed in them, a fellow-traveller 
who resigned his place to her in the rail- 



vtH^ oHiH^tti^,. !»{>uke of ber as ^tbat joang \sAj" 
b^^^u^4it«Ijr she talked little during the 
ji>uJE4t^^ i indeed the parson had been relieved 
^ lUid> diiring their three days' associatiofn 
tMg;^^^r> that familiaritj with him did not 
HUftke her grow more rolnble, but rather more 
silent. Also, that when he talked to her^ which 
he forced himself to do as mnch as possible, she 
sometimes seemed to notice the difference in their 
speech, and try, blnnderingly , but eagerly, to 
correct her own. Seeing this, he once or twice 
corrected her himself in some glaring error of 
grammar or pronmiciation, whkrh reproof she 
took meekly enough and did not make the mis- 
take again. 

Still the ci-devant Charlotte Dean could by 
no possibility be exalted into a heroine of ro- 
mance. She was just a common servant-girl, 
or seemed so, to the parson ; who, in criticising 
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her, had to contend not only with personal 
paiq, but with all the prejudices of his class, 
and the sensitiveness of a nature peculiarly 
alive to all that was graceful and delicate, or 
the contrary. His only hope was, that in 
these three days he saw nothing wrong about 
Charlotte, nothing actually coarse, or wicked, 
or unwomanly; and then she was so very 
young. She must have been a mere child — 
too childish to have learned anything very bad 
— when she came under the strict guardian- 
ship of Mrs. Love, of whom, however, she 
seldom spoke, or in any way reverted to her 
former life. 

Nor did Mr. Garland. He covered it 
over, and left it with the Judge of all. 

Nevertheless, as with this young woman 
sitting by his side, he travelled through the 
fair southern counties, along the -very same 
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route which he had once taken — (it seemed 
sometimes only a day, and sometimes a life- 
time ago) — with another^ and oh, what a dif- 
ferent woman! whom he was also bringing 
home to the same home; it might well be 
forgiven the old man, if, through all his com- 
passion, he felt a sensation of indescribable, 
hopeless pain. 

But, happily, ere they reached their journey^s 
end, Charlotte's small strength broke down. 
He had not looked at her for a good while, 
and then he saw that she had quietly leaned 
her head in the corner of the fly, and fainted. 
And when the carriage stopped at the Par- 
sonage gate, and he tried to help her out, she, 
equally quietly, dropped down on the damp 
doorsteps, and had to be carried ofiF at once up- 
stairs, and put to bed by Jane like a baby. 
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It was a strange, sad coming home of Keith's 
wife, but it was the best thing that could have 
happened. And after an hour of great 
uneasiness, spent in wandering up and down 
the house, and lingering outside the long- 
vacant ".guest-chamber," where the sick girl 
lay, Mr. Garland was astonished to find how 
entirely he had forgotten everything, — except 
anxiety and compassion for her. 

" Well ? " said he eagerly to Jane, as she 
came out of the room. 

Jane cast down her eyes, determined not to 
meet her master's. 

" She's better, sir ; she's only tired like ; 
she^U be all right to-morrow." 

" I am glad to hear it. She has had a long 
journey; and it was hard parting with her 
husband, of course." 

VOL. II. D 
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neiglibours. Of course Jane knew — everybody 
knew — the whole story by this time. But 
when he met this cruel fact, blank and plain ; 
when his old servant looked him in the face, 
not with disrespect, certainly, but with a sort 
of half-pitying, half-angry amazement, without 
one word of sympathy or regret for Keith's 
departure, or of curiosity over Keith^s young 
wife, — the parson felt it hard. 

He said nothing, — what was there to say? 
He had borne much sorrow, but the first shame 
of his life was come upon him now. 

^' Be the young woman to stop here, sir ? '^ 
*^ My son^s wife will certainly stop here," 
replied Mr. Garland, with a dignity that si- 
lenced Jane. And then feeling that — cruel as 
the explanation was — it was his duty both as 
a man and a clergyman to explain himself 
sufiiciently, even to his own servant, so that 
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neither she nor any one would mistake him, 
or suppose that he glossed over wickedness, 
or paltered between right and wrong, he said, 
"Jane, you must never again speak in that 
tone of Mr. Keith's wife. It was a marriage 
without my knowledge or consent, but it was 
the right and best thing under the circum- 
stances. They are both very sorry; and God 
may have forgiven them, — I have. — Jane," 
be added, almost entreatingly, for he felt how 
critical the position was, ** don^t judge her, only 
be kind to her." 

Jane looked as if she doubted the evidence 
of eyes and ears, — looked at her master until 
big tears gathered, and felL She wiped them 
off with her apron, and said in a husky 
voice, — 

"Well, I never seed such a man as you, 
— never! Yes; I'll do it, sir. I'll be kind to 
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her, but it's only for your sake, mind that, 
master. May the good Lord reward you, 
Mr. Garland!" 

And Jane went hastily away, more over- 
come than she had ever been seen since the 
day when she stood with Keith, a newborn 
baby, in her arms, weeping her heart out be- 
side her dear mistress's coffin. 

Mr. Garland went slowly up-stairs, not 
into his study, but his own bed-room. He 
was very weary, and yet composed. The 
worst was over ; there was nobody else to be 
spoken to, or to speak to him, on this subject 
And Keith was gone. He had suffered as much 
as he could suffer, and felt strangely at rest. 

If any eyes had watched him, — but there 
were none to watch, at least none visible to 
mortal ken, — they might have seen the old 
man shut his door, seat himself in his arm- 
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chair by the window, and undrawing the cur- 
tain gaze out upon the church and churchyard, 
where, cradled in moonlight, the white grave- 
stones slept. He sat a long time, and then 
went quietly to bed, his last conscious thought 
beinffMffvith a sense of repugnance tinged 
with iiJ^fcntiiry tenderness, that now, for the 
first tim^^^^D many years, there slept under 
roof another Mrs. Garland. 





CHAPTER VI. 

|N spite of Janets confident assertion that 
her patient would be all right to- 
morrow, it was several weeks before the ex- 
pectant village, or indeed anybody except 
Jane and her master, saw Mrs. Keith Gar- 
land. 

Though only a servant, poor Charlotte had a 
heart in her bosom ; her power of self-control 
was very great for one so young, but after the 
need for calmness was over, she " fretted above 
a bit,^^ as Jane expressed it, for her husband. 
Instead of rising from her bed, and parading 
before all Immeridge her honours and glories 
as Parson Garland's daughter, the poor thing 
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turned her face to the wall; did nothing but 
weep all day long, and fell into a sort of low 
fever, or " waste/^ which, had it been done 
out of policy, was the wisest thing she could 
have done at that crisis. For old Janets 
kindly nature was touched by the mere act 
of tending her; she forgot all that Master 
Keith's wife was, or had been, and thought of 
her only as a poor, sick child, who depended 
upon her, — Jane, for everything. So that be- 
tween these two women, who otherwise might 
have become naturally antagonistic, the one ob- 
truding and the other resenting, their painfully 
false position, there grew up a true and not un- 
natural bond, which contributed very much to 
the peace of the Parsonage household. 

The parson, too, in the daily half-hour visit 
which he compelled himself to pay to his 
daughter-in-law's room, talking to her about 
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trivial things, or perhaps, as was his habit in 
sick rooms, reading to her a few verses out 
of the Bible, became familiarised to the pale 
face that he found lying on the pillow, or 
propped upright in the easy-chair by the fire. 
Its prettiness pleased his eye; its silent smile 
as he entered moved his heart; he felt glad 
this poor young creature had not been left a 
cast-away upon the cruel world. 

By degrees his duty-visit ceiased to be a 
trouble and a task; he found himself looking 
forward to it with some slight interest, wonder- 
ing what he should talk to her about that day, 
and what she would say in return. Not 
that she ever said much; she seemed to have 
an instinct that it was safer to be silent, or 
perhaps in the long confidential hours which 
she and Jane necessarily spent together, she got 
to know more of her father-in-law than he 
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suspected, or than she ever would have done, 
had they been thrown together very much at 
first So, either from prudence or timidity, 
she rarely did more than smile her welcome, 
and pay to the old man the tender flattery 
of a mute listener. Still, she supplied him with 
an interest, an object of thought and care ; he 
scarcely knew how it was, but the parsonage 
felt less empty; and even the small domestic 
fact of having to send up to the invalid her 
portion from his daily meals, made them seem 
a little less selfishly solitary. 

For his life outside, — it went on just in its 
ordinary round. His parishioners were none 
of them of that rank who could take upon 
themselves the liberty of intimacy; nobody 
questioned him even about his son, and not 
a soul in the smallest way adverted to his 
son's wife. Sometimes he was glad of this. 
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and then again he involuntarily resented it, and 
it inclined him the more compassionately to 
the poor pale girl, who lay so quiet in the 
little room up-stairs, harming nobody, and of 
scarcely more importance to anybody than if 
she already lay *^ under the mools." 

Thus things went on, — and seemed as if 
they might go on for ever, — until the quiet of 
the parsonage was stirred by an event, — a 
momentous event always, — the first letter from 
over the seas. 

Keith wrote to his father at some length, 
very explicitly and satisfactorily; but to his 
wife was only a small note, enclosed in the 
other. Mr. Garland sent it up-stairs at once, 
and followed it himself half-an-hour after, with 
his own letter in his hand. For amidst all 
his pleasure in the long loving letter, which 
had a tone of thoughtfulness and manliness 
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quite new, the old man was touched with 
slight compunction that Keith^s confidences were 
all to his father. The thing was inevitable, 
and yet it was not as things should be. As 
he walked up-stairs to his daughter- in-law^s 
room, Mr. Garland could not help sighing. 

Charlotte turned towards him with her cus- 
tomary smile; but this time it was not quite 
natural; she had evidently been in tears. 

" Is not this good news ? " said the old 
man, cheerily, and gave her his letter. Hers 
was lying open on her lap ; it seemed to con- 
sist only of half-a-dozen lines, written in large 
copper-plate hand, as you would write to a 
child. The parson felt almost sorry when he 
looked at his own long letter. '^ You see, 
Charlotte, all the business facts come to me; 
but would you care to read them? Perhaps 
you do not feel strong enough?" 
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^' Oh, yes; but — I can't. Please, sir, I 
haven't learnt to read written hand." 

Mr. Garland might have felt, for the hun- 
dredth time, that bitter sense of incongruity 
in this wife with whom unfortunate Keith 
had burdened himself for life, had it not been 
for Charlotte's burning blush, which showed 
her own painful consciousness of the same. 

" Never mind," he said kindly, ^' I will read 
it to you. But — your own letter.^' 

"I couldn't read it; and I thought you might 
not like my asking Jane to. Oh, sir, is he 
quite well? Has nothing happened to him? 
Is he glad he went?^' — added she eagerly, while 
her lips quivered, and despite all her efforts to 
prevent it, the tears came streaming down. 

*^ My dear," said the parson, deeply touched, 
^'keep quiet, or we shall have you as ill as 
ever again. Keep quiet, and you shall hear 
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every word he says — ^you have a right ; he is 
your husband." 

"Yes, yesl" And for a minute the poor 
girl's eyes brightened with love; the rare un- 
bought treasure which heaven can light up in 
a beggar's heart or in a queen's ; but which, 
once kindled, nothing earthly will ever quench, 
— and Mr. Garland saw it 

He silently extended his hand and held hers, 
while he read aloud Keith's letter. When he 
had done so, and talked it over a little, explain- 
ing anything that he thought she was not 
likely to understand, he asked, hesitatingly, 
if he should read the other one. 

'* Mine I Oh, yes — if you would be so kind." 
She had sat folding and fingering it, and now 
she gave it up with a sad, lingering look, — 
poor Charlotte I 

"You must not mind my seeing it— even if 
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it 18 a love-letter/' said the parson, half-apo- 
logetically. But there was no need; all the 
world might have read every line of Keith's 
first letter to his young wife : — 

'' Dear Charlotte, 

"You will be glad to hear I am safe 
landed at Halifax, and shall shortly be on my 
way to the backwoods of Canada. My father 
will tell you where they are, and all about 
them, if you care to hear. I shall have to 
work hard — chiefly at farming work, which 
you know all about; though I hear farming 
is rather difierent there from what it is in Old 
England. Still I can learn, — and you will 
learn too; when I can fetch you or send for 
you. I hope you will be a good girl till then, 
and take care of your health, so as to get 
thoroughly strong, for health is very much 
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wanted out here. I hope to have mine, — per- 
haps better than in England : for other things 
it is of course a very great change. 

"I write this large, hoping you may con- 
trive to read it. Perhaps by-and-by you 
might manage to learn to write. Be as cheer- 
ful as you can, and be always dutiful and 
obedient to my dear father. 

** Your affectionate Husband, 
*'M. K. Garland." 

Nothing more than this, — and there scarcely 
could have been less ; yet Charlotte seemed 
satisfied with the letter, and asked Mr. Gar- 
land to read it over again to her. 

" Then I shall learn it by heart," said she 
simply; and the old man felt it hard to 
meet the touching patience of her eyes. Sin- 
ful as she was, she had been sinned against 

VOL. n. E 
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likewise. The wrong, for which no man can 
ever fully atone, had been done, and done by 
his son, to this poor servant-girl. 

He stayed with her much beyond his cus- 
tomary half-hour; sometimes talking, some- 
times sitting silent; pondering — ^not the ques- 
tion of sin and forgiveness; he left that to 
Heaven alone: — but .wondering whether, con- 
trary to all his theories and habits, he was 
being taught how, in Heaven's sight, nothing 
is ** common or unclean." Whether, by rare 
chance, Nature might not have put sense 
and intelligence under that broad, low fore- 
head; sensitiveness and refinement in the al- 
ways sweet-tempered, flexile mouth; — whether, 
in short, though she was not bom one, it 
might not be possible in time to make some- 
thing like " a lady " out of Charlotte Garland. 

At last he said, *^ Charlotte, when you are 
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stronger, you and I must have a word or two 
of serious talk. No, — don^t look frightened! 
it is not to scold you, — the only fault I mean to 
find, is that you will not get well fast enough." 

" Would you like me to get well, sir ? I 
have sometimes thought, — well, it has been 
put into my mind, that — that '^ 

^^ Speak out. Always speak out" 

^*That you would rather — I know it would 
be better — Oh, sir, you know — ^you can^t help 
knowing — that it would be a deal easier for 
him if I died.^' 

This outburst — and alas! it was not alto- 
gether without foundation— quite overwhelmed 
Mr. Garland. Its very truth made it more 
difficult to answer. Nor had he expected 
it, — though he had before noticed, with 
some surprise^ that in this coarse, unlettered 
girl, lurked the true principle of feminine 
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devotedness, — the faculty of seeing all things 
as they aflfected " him," and not herself at alL 

"My dear,'* said he, gently, "you must 
not talk thus. Everything that is past, is past 
— we must make the best of it Instead 
of dying, suppose you were to come down- 
stairs and make tea for me to-night?" 

Charlotte looked amazed. "Do you really 
want me? Would you really like me to 
come?'^ 

For once in his life the parson told an un- 
truth — or half a truth, disguising the rest — 
and answered briefly, "Yes, my dear." But 
he forgave himself when he saw how Char- 
lotte's whole countenance brightened up. 

**Then I'll do it at once — this very night, 
sir. I can. I felt quite strong enough to 
come down-stairs, — only there was nothing to 
come down for." 
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"How so?" 

Charlotte hung her head. "Jane said I 
was not to help her in the kitchen — and there 
is no other work I am fit to do. Besides^ I 
should only have been in your way — I know 
that." 

Mr. Garland avoided answering the last half 
of her sentence. " You seem to have a grand 
notion of work, Charlotte," said he. 

" I was brought up to it, — it comes natural 
to the likes o' we;" and then recognising 
her provincialisms, out of which she had 
struggled very much of late, at least whenever 
she talked with her father-in-law — the girl 
suddenly blushed — Charlotte's vivid, scarlet 
blush. 

"By ^us' you mean the people you were 
among before my son married you," said the 
parson, determined to shirk nothing, though he 
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spoke both kindly and familiarly. " No doubt 
as Mrs. Love's servant you worked hard 
enough; but there is no reason why an emi- 
grant's wife, and'^ — he paused — "a clergy- 
man's daughter, should not work too, though 
in rather a diflFerent way. And that is what 
I wanted to speak to you about Shall 1?" 

^' Yes, please, sir." 

"Would you not like to learn something? 
L<eam to write, — that you may answer Keith's 
letters; to read books, that you may be a 
companion to him when he comes home. The 
Bible speaks — I read it to you only yesterday 
— of the wife being 'a help-meet' for the 
husband." 

"What does that mean?" asked Charlotte, 
humbly. 

The parson thought a minute, and then 
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trying to put his thoughts into as simple lan- 
guage as possible^ re-translating himself as if 
it were for a child, he explained to her his 
own beliefs about marriage, — his faith, and 
also his experience; how, though the man 
was the head of the woman, the woman ought 
to be the heart and right hand of the man ; 
able to help him in his difficulties, to sym- 
pathize with him in all his aims, to comfort 
him in all his troubles. That outward dif- 
ferences or incongruities might exist— or might 
be got over in time ; but that this inner union 
must be, else the marriage was a total failure 
from beginning to end. And whether from 
the excessively simple way in which he put it 
— all divinest truths are the most simple and 
most clear — or from a tender earnestness of 
manner which supplied what his words failed 
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m ; but he saw that, somehow or other, 
Charlotte understood him. When he ended, 
she looked up wistfollj in his face. 

" I know ifs all true, sir. I knew I wasn't 
a fit wife for him — ^but, do you think I might 
grow to be?** 

That doctrine of growth is one of the saving 
truths of life. When we reject it, — when we 
judge people harshly by what they were once, 
or hopelessly, in looking forward to what they 
may be, we often make terrible mistakes. 
We are far harder upon one another than God 
ever is upon us. We forget that in His 
divine plan — so far as we can see it — all ex- 
istence appears to be an eternal progress, an 
ever-advancing development. Unless, as some- 
times happens, the tide runs backward, and 
then the only ftiture is infinite retrogression. 
ing at our life — or lives — to come, after 
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what seems to be the system of this one, we 
can imagine a just and merciful Being, making 
possible to His creatures not only eternal life, 
but eternal death ; — never eternal punish- 
ment. 

But this is too solemn a sermon to come 
from such a very simple text as Charlotte 
Garland. 

If any one had seen her three * months — 
well, say six, for they slipped away so fast 
that nobody counted them — from the day when 
she was brought home to Immeridge, she would 
scarcely have been recognised. It is true, she 
was at the most impressible season of a wo- 
man's life, — when new habits are formed and 
old ones eflFaced with a rapidity incredible 
to those who have not seen such things. Be- 
sides, — and the more her father-in-law per- 
ceived this, the more patient he grew with her 
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— she was, in addition to his own, under the 
teaching of the great master. Love. 

Without a doubt Charlotte was deeply at- 
tached to her husband. Perhaps, something 
naturally refined in her had made her fancy a 
gentleman rather than a plough-boy ; and sorrow 
developed this fancy into the real love, which 
nothing can imitate, and nothing destroy. Cold 
as Keith was, and neglectful — for after the first 
letter he rarely wrote again, but contented him- 
self with sending messages to his wife through 
his father — unquestionably the poor wife loved 
him. Love guided the pen in her clumsy 
fingers over dozens of blurred copy-books: 
Love wakened her with the lark, to pore over 
old Spelling-books and Reading-made-easy's — 
relics of the last Mrs. Garland's governess days 
— for hours before any one in the Parsonage 
was stirring. Love— and perhaps a£Peotion also 
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— as for two hours daily she ''said her les- 
sons^' in the study like a child — softened her 
rough prorincial tones, and made her try to 
speak good English, and to move about not in 
her old floundering way, but with the sub- 
dued quiet which she knew the parson liked. 
And he knew that she knew he liked it, and 
why he did so; for once, when the kitchen- 
door was left open, he overheard her saying, 
in a deprecatory, grieved way, " Please, Jane, 
I wish you would always tell me when I do 
these sort of things. I must be so unlike any- 
thing he has ever been used to. And, oh ! 
couldn't you tell me something more about 
poor Mrs. Garland?" 

Nevertheless, human nature is human nature ; 
and many a time the old leaven of servanthood 
would reappear. It was evidently a sore re- 
straint to her to sit still in the parlour, instead 
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of being basy with Jane in the kitchen. At her 
lessons, though she learnt easily and fast — as 
quick brains, left fallow till quite past childhood, 
very often do learn, which was a great mercy 
to the parson — still she was often stupid through 
sheer awe and timidity, and her manner, when 
frightened, assumed that painful subserviency 
which annoyed Mr. Garland more than any- 
thing. 

Their life together was not easy ; but things 
were less dreadful than the good man ex- 
pected them to be ; and sometimes he thought 
— when he had time to think about it at all 
— that he was scarcely so unhappy as his 
son's miserable marriage ought to have made 
him. 

It had pleased Gt>d to take away his life's hope 
— to end all his dreams for his boy's fatare — 
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to put endurance for happiness, and a burden 
for a delight — and yet — and yet — he was 
conscious of many pleasures left. He could 
still enjoy the spring sunshine, and watch the 
cliff swallows return to their old nests from 
over unknown seas, and the primroses people 
in multitudes the little dell below Immeridge 
village, with scarcely less interest than he had 
done, season after season, when the seasons' 
change formed the only epochs in his mono- 
tonous days. 

Then, too, during their Sunday walks, be- 
gun through a painful sense of duty to the 
solitary girl, and also to lessen the weariness 
of their sitting looking at one another in the 
Parsonage parlour throughout the whole blank 
Sabbath evening — he gradually took pleasure 
in showing her all these country things, and 
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talking about them, and in watching their 
effect in the pretty face, which, though healthy 
enough now, never again oflFended his taste 
with the coarse Blowsabella beauty of Valley 
Farm. That mysterious impress which the 
mind makes upon the body, altering, refining, 
and sometimes altogether transforming, began 
to be very perceptible in Charlotte. Her fea- 
tures deepened in expression ; her slender figure 
acquired that grace of motion which is as im- 
portant as grace of form, and her g«ntle, even 
temper lent to her voice, even though it did 
speak bad English, — a certain musical tone 
(tirnbrey as the French call it, and no other 
word is quite equivalent) which made 
grammatical errors pardonable. Not that 
she was in any way like Moore's low-bom 
heroine, of whom he wrote so enthusiasti- 
cally: — 
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" Has the pearl less whiteness 
Because of its birth ? 
Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth ?** 

Thomas Dean's child was neither a pearl nor 
a Tiolet, but merely a very pretty young 
woman, whom Nature had accidentally gifted 
with qualities, physical and mental, wmch 
would have made her noticeable in any rank 
of life, and which, being cultiva,ted, bade fair 
to lift her out of her own. One occasionally 
sees such persons-^-ladies'-maids, who have more 
of " the lady " in them than their mistresses ; 
and graceful gentlewomen, whom meeting in 
society, one hears with astonishment were once 
barefooted mill-girls, whom some honest, roman- 
tic master educated and married. And though 
such cases are but remarkable exceptions to a 
most wise and righteous law ; and the truth yet 
remains that the most insane act a young man 
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can commit is an unequal marriage^ still there 
is another truth behind it^ — that in this^ as in 
every phase of human experience, exceptional 
cases will arise sometimes, upon which we 
dare not sit in judgment, if only because they 
are exceptional. 

Nobody sat in judgment upon this case. At 
least, not openly ; probably because there was 
nobody to do it. Except Valley Farm, 
where with a certain instinctive hesitation, 
Mrs. Keith Garland did not attempt to go, nor 
did her father-in-law desire it at present — 
there was not a house in the parish likely to 
criticise the parson or the parson's daughter, so 
loudly as to reach their ears; for Immeridge 
village had the true English respect for its 
betters. And the Hall — which might have 
been found a diflSculty, and indeed Mr. Gar- 
land looked forward with a vague dread to 
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the Squire's return, — was shut up this year, 
since, instead of returning, Mr. Crux died, 
and the family property devolved to a cousin 
— a barrister in London. 

So after the first hard stares in Church; 
some finger-pointings as she left it; and when 
she casually walked abroad in the village, 
visible hesitations between a broad laugh in 
the face of " Lotty Dean," or a decent curtsey 
to Parson Garland's daughter, — after all these 
things, which Charlotte herself did not seem to 
perceive, and the parson shut his eyes to, 
while Jane, that faithful servant, fulfilled a 
servant's true duty of holding her tongue en- 
tirely on her master's affairs — gossip ceased 
to trouble itself about Mrs. Keith Garland. 
Time went on, and it was already a year 
since that dreary day when Mrs. Love had 
come into Mr. Garland's study, and — as he 
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thought — destroyed his peace for ever with 
her terrible tale. Only a little year, and all 
things had smoothed down, as they do so 
wonderftdly, when we oease to fight against 
Providence, but simply do our best, and let 
Providence fight for us. 




\ 




CHAPTER VIL 

IT was early spring, — Easter week, in- 
deed — and Mr. Garland sat writing 
his Eastdr sermon with his study window 
open, inhaling the odour of bursting sweet- 
briar leaves and of double Russian violets, — 
there was a bed of these just underneath^ 
sprung from a single root which Mrs. Gar- 
land had planted; and in this sheltered nook, 
under the mild southern climate, they had 
flourished so as to overspread the whole border. 
The parson could generally pick one or two 
every week, all winter through: he put them 
in a wine-glass on the desk, when, however 
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&ded they looked, Jane nerer yentured to 
touch them; nobody did. Eren in spring, 
when the violets became plentiful, nobody quite 
liked to gather them from this bed; so they 
bloomed and withered in peace, pouring their 
scent in at the study window like a fragrant 
cloud of invisible love. 

The old man often stopped in his writing 
to drink it in ; delighting himself in it, as he 
did in all delightsome things. Perhaps if 
Heaven had made him very rich, or very 
prosperous, or very happy, in this world's 
happiness, he might have been something of a 
Sybarite ; and therefore it was better that things 
were as they were, at least he often thought 
so. Still he felt, and thanked God for it, that 
even to old age he had kept the keen sense 
^of enjoyment, especially in Nature's luxuries. 

rus spring wat^ jtist as delicious to him now as 
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the spring-days of his youth ; perhaps aflFecting 
him with a higher and more chastened delight. 
For then it had brought visions of things never 
to be, and now it stirred up in him no earthly 
longings at all, but a peaceful looking for- 
ward to what the return of spring mysteriously 
fore-shadows, — " the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. '^ 

He was alone, for, Charlotte's daily lessons 
being over, she had gone as usual into the 
garden, where she was very fond of working, 
and where her labours had of late almost su- 
perseded his own. It was good for her, since 
it gave •'her plenty of active, open-air occupa- 
tion, occupation with her hands. For Char- 
lotte had one great deficiency in the making 
of a lady, or, at least, a fine lady, — she hated 
being idle. And it was very difiicult to find 
her enough to do. She could not study all 
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He did not love his daughter-in-law; love 
with him was a plant of very slow growth, 
but he liked her; with the tender liking that 
a good man cannot but feel towards a creature 
wholly dependent on him, and who never 
consciously offends him in word or deed. There 
was no romantic aflfection shown on either 
side, but she was a good girl, and he had 
the strongest sense of pity for her and responsi- 
bility towards her. He did not now feel his 
work done and wish to die. He prayed rather 
to be kept sound in body and vigorous in mind 
for a few years longer, that he might work on ; 
or live to see the dark future unfold itself. 

He said nothing to his son of either his angers 
or misgivings: he knew that compelled love 
is more fatal than hate ; but he wearied himself 
with plans to keep Charlotte from fretting; 
ibe did look sad and grave sometimes when 
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Keith^s letters came; and, above all, he tried 
to keep her fully employed. 

" I wonder," he thought, ** how young women 
in general employ their time — those three 
Misses Crux, for instance.'* For the new 
Squire and his family had appeared at church 
the Sunday previous, and the parson had called 
at the Hall, as in duty bound, on the Monday 
morning. 

He compared Charlotte, as she moved about 
the lilac-bushes in her grey merino gown and 
straw hat, with these stylish London damsels ; 
in good looks, and in a certain simplicity of 
costume, which after considerable struggles, 
she had attained to, he fancied Keith's wife 
had rather the advantage. But he sighed when 
he thought of the nameless graces of ladyhood, 
to his delicate perceptions so indispensable ; the 
quiet dignity of speech and mien, the repose 
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of perfect self-possession, the noble simplicity 
wbich, however perfect it may appear to others, 
always sees for itself an ideal beyond anything 
it now is, or can eyer attain to. Alas I all these 
things would, he feared, be hopelessly wanting 
in Mrs. Keith Garland. 

But this Monday morning, while his per- 
plexed mind was turning over all ways and 
means for her improvement, he was summoned 
to the parlour; where was the overwhelming 
apparition of the very ladies he had been un- 
easily meditating upon, as forming such a con- 
trast to his daughter-in-law. 

Their personality did not improve upon nearer 
view, for Mr. Garland was a gentleman of the 
old school, completely unused to the lively, not 
to say fast style of modern young ladies. The 
three Misses Crux, with their voluminous 
draperies, their masculine jackets, and tiny 
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hatSy upon which a whole bird with glass eyes 
sat and stared at beholders^ were no nearer his 
ideal woman than Charlotte was. Very incon- 
gruous they looked in the old-fashioned room, 
its decorations unaltered for twenty years: 
where they poked about, admired the old china, 
the fading embroidery, the valuable antique 
engravings, seeming determined, with their 
mother, a mild and unimpressive person, to 
make themselves as much at home as if they had 
been Mr. Garland's neighbours all their lives. 

" What a charming house 1 " 

" The very picture of a country parsonage 1 " 

** And you live alone here, Mr. Garland ? 
A charming old bachelor life. Oh, no I I re- 
member now; you are not a bachelor. But 
what a sweet, quiet life it must bel" 

*^ It is very quiet,^' said he, answering all 
the three girls at once, for they all spoke at 
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once5 and wondering what he should say to them 
next ; but they soon saved him that trouble. 

"We shall find the Hall quiet too, after 
London; for papa means to live here all the 
year round/^ 

** Oh, indeed ! " replied the parson, with a 
slight shiver of apprehension, he hardly knew 
of what, or why. 

" And we hope, Mr. Garland, that the Par- 
sonage and the Hall will prove the best of 
neighbours — for all other neighbours are so 
far oflf. You must dine with us — mustn't he, 
mamma ?<*at least once a-week, if only out of 
charity/^ 

"You are very kind." For under the 
rough demonstrativeness, he could perceive a 
certain frank kindliness for which he was not 
ungrateful. 
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"Come then, what day will you give us? 
Next Sunday?" 

"I have never in my life dined out on 
Sunday. Not that I condemn others for doing 
so, but still it is not my liking nor my habit," 
said the parson gently. 

" I beg pardon, I forgot; Sunday is so usual 
a visiting day with us in London ; but perhaps 
in the country it is different. What week-day 
then ? Fix your own day, and we will send 
the carriage for you at seven.'^ 

Mr. Garland's hesitating reply was stopped 
by an exclamation from the youngest and 
manliest Miss Crux, who had placed herself 
at the window, with her hands in her jacket 
pockets, and her mouth looking as if it would 
excessively like to whistle. 

" Bless me I if there isn't the prettiest girl I 
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either forcing her upon his friends with all her 
antecedents openly acknowledged^ or bringing 
her in surreptitiously, with her previous history 
concealed ; as for Keith's sake he felt bound to 
conceal it if possible ; this was a position which 
had never before suggested itself to his simple 
mind. A most critical position too : full either 
way of great difficulties ; and yet he must decide 
instantly, and his decision might affect the poor 
girl's whole future life. 

He trembled ; he felt himself visibly tremble 
before all these inquisitive women — who might 
know, how much or how little he could not pos- 
sibly divine ; but no I their manner showed that 
they knew nothing. Ought he to tell them ? 

While he asked himself this question, his 
difficulty was summarily solved. 

Charlotte, who had been at the other end of 
the garden, gathering flowers to replenish the 
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beau-pot in the grste^ came in, ignorant of 
visitors, and suddenly opened the parlour door. 
Bare-headed, her hat hanging down behind, 
her hands full of daffodils and flowering currant 
blossoms, yellow and red, her cheeks and 
lips rosy with health, her eyes smiling over the 
one delight of her simple life — her successful 
horticulture — 
" She stood — a sight to make an old man young." 

Seeing the room full of ladies, she drew back 
in the extremest confusion. 

There was no alternative now. *^ Come in, my 
dear," said the parson rising. " Mrs. Crux, this 
is my daughter-in-law — Mrs. Keith Garland." 

Involuntarily Charlotte began her curtsey, 
but stopped and turned it into a bend, as Jane 
had tutored her — a gesture not exactly awk- 
ward, but so painfully shy and uncomfortable, 
that Mr. Garland out of pure pity bade her 
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*^ take her flowers away, and come back again 
presently." So, without her having once opened 
her lips, the door closed again upon that charm- 
ing vision. 

** Really, Mr. Garland," said the youngest 
Miss Crux, "your daughter-in-law is the 
very prettiest person I ever saw — a regular 
country belle. I say, girls, it^s lucky for us 
that she^s off the course.*^ 

** Eh ? ^' said the puzzled parson. 

** Lucky, I mean, that her name^s scratched 
off the books of the matrimonial race — that 
she's already Mrs. Keith Garland." 

The parson made no answer ; indeed he was 
sore perplexed. Like many another man, large 
of heart and yet very sensitive, he could meet 
nobly and grapple bravely with a grand moral 
diflBculty; but the petty puzzles of daily and 
social life were quite too much for him. He 
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needed a woman to save him from them, or 
help him through them — such a woman as the 
wife he had lost, or the imaginary daughter 
who never came. For this daughter — well 
seeing he could do nothing he attempted no- 
thing; but waited in trepidation for her re- 
appearance, determined to let things take their 
course, and act on the spur of the moment as 
best he could. However, Charlotte never re- 
appeared. 

The Crux party, after prolonging their visit 
to the utmost limit that politeness allowed, let fall 
some suggestions about hoping to see her again ; 
but no effort being made by the host to gratify 
their curiosity, they departed, merely leaving 
**kind compliments to young Mrs. Garland. ^^ 
However, the same evening, before the parson 
and his daughter had met or spoken together, 
there strode up the Parsonage garden a tall 
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footman in livery, bearing an elegant missive — 
nay, two missives, from the Hall, addressed 
respectively to ** Rev. Mr. *^ and " Mrs. Keith 
Garland.^' 

Charlotte took them herself to the study; 
she was in the habit of waiting upon him there, 
with letters or messages, and presented both to 
Mr. Garland. 

** Open yours, my dear," said he ; and watched 
her while she read : which she did slowly and 
carefully, first looking surprised and then ex- 
ceedingly delighted. For it was an invitation 
to dinner at Cruxham Hall. 

"Is the man waiting? Tell him we will 
send an answer presently, or to-morrow morn- 
ing. And then give me my tea, if you please, 
Charlotte.'' 

For he wanted to fortify himself and gain 
time before he decided. 
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Charlotte went away without speaking — she 
rarely did speak first to her father-in-law on 
any subject: and sat silent all the while he 
drank his tea^ and read, or pretended to read, 
his three-days-old " Times/^ 

Poor man I he was making up his mind, and 
it was to him a very troublesome business. He 
wished, as ever, to see the right honestly and 
plainly, and then do it. By the sudden gleam 
of pleasure in. Charlotte's eyes, he perceived — 
what had not struck him before, that this lonely 
life, shut up in a country parsonage with 
only an old man for company, and lessons for 
recreation, debarred from the amusements of 
the class she sprang from, and not joining, nor 
capable of joining, in those of that to which she 
now belonged, was not the best sort of life for 
a young girl of seventeen — active, energetic, 
lively, pretty ; and looking at her, more and 
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more he perceived how excessively pretty she 
was. 

Nor, as she presided at the tea-table, did Mr. 
Garland notice anything in her, either as to 
appearance or behaviour, so very diflferent from 
ordinary young ladies of her age. In truth, 
though the old man would never have thought 
of this, it was impossible for any one, with 
common instincts or observation, to sit at the 
board and share the daily society of such a 
thorough gentleman as Parson Garland, with- 
out acquiring in degree the outward manners 
of a lady. He noticed, as he had never done 
before, the great change in her; nor was 
his hesitation caused by the fear that as a 
companion she would be any personal annoyance 
to him, or would commit solecisms of good- 
breeding at the Hall dining-table any more 
than in the Parsonage parlour. 
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Still, the question remained, — the vital ques- 
tion. Had he any right to inflict upon the 
Cruxes, who were probably acting in the dark, 
or upon other neighbours who might not be 
in the dark, association with one from whom 
they were sure to shrink, although they 
might endure her awhile, out of respect to 
his cloth and to him ? She was his daughter- 
in-law ; but still she was once a common 
servant girl, and — alas, alasl if that had 
been all! 

" Charlotte," said he, after watching her from 
behind his newspaper, trying to criticise her 
with the equal eye of a stranger ; the result of 
j^hich criticism was an amazement, mingled 
with solemn thankfulness, that so little of her 
antecedent history was written in her face. 
A face — was it looking into his face that it had 
grown so ? — gentle, modest, simple, and sweet. 
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" Charlotte, my dear, what do you think about 
this invitation to Cruxham ? ^' 
"Me, sir?" 

" I think we ought to decline it" 
" Very well, sir. You know best" 
She spoke meekly, but a shadow of disap- 
pointment crept over the pretty face. It was 
natural. She was only seventeen, 

" I really do not see how we can go. You 
have no proper dress.'^ And then ashamed of 
the flimsy excuse, the good man added, "Be- 
sides, to speak truth, Charlotte, as I always 
do, and I speak it not to hurt you, because 
you have too much good sense not to see 
the thing as plain as I do — you have never 
been used to that kind of society, and I doubt 
whether you would enjoy it, or feel at home 
in it/' 

" Perhaps not," with a little sigh, which 
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prevented Mr. Garland from putting more 
harshly the other side of the matter, that the 
Hall society might not welcome her. 

^^But what do you wish yourself? Tell me 
plainly." 

^^I hardly know. Yes I do," continued 
Charlotte, plucking up courage. ^^I hope it 
isn't wrong, but I should rather like to go. 
I have sometimes thought how nice it would 
be to meet people like the people in the books 
I read — real ladies and gentlemen, who are so 
good, and so beautiful, and so kind. I dearly 
like to read about them. How delicious it 
must be to live always among them I" 

^^ Poor little girl I" said the parson to himself. 
Simple as he was, he was not quite so simple 
as she. 

^' But Charlotte, grand people are not always 
'real ladies and gentlemen;' and they some- 
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times do very unkind things. They might be 
mikind to you. I am afraid they would be. 
Would you feel hurt by that ? " 

" I don't know. But if I could still admire 
them, would it much matter what they tliought 
of me?'' 

The parson heard, and marvelled at poor Char- 
lotte's instinctive leaping at that truth, the foun- 
dation of all hero-worship, all human devoted- 
ness, ay, even of religious faith — "I love, I 
admire, I adore," without reference to self at all. 
Equally he felt surprised at what a year had 
effected in this girl — this mind once blank al- 
most as white paper, simply by keeping it white, 
removing from it all bad influences, and letting 
the unconscious influence of daily companion- 
ship with nature, and books that were pure and 
true as nature, do the rest. 

While roused out of her ordinary silence, she 
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tlms spoke, there was such longing in Charlotte's 
eyes, such an eager stretching out into " fresh 
fields and pastures new ; " not the girlish crav- 
ing for excitement, but the aspiration of a mind 
that was slowly opening, like the petals of a 
rose, to the mysteries of life, about which she 
was still as ignorant as a baby. Ay, in spite of 
all that had been, he was certain she was 
ignorant — and innocent too, in a very great 
degree. Such things, though rare, are possible. 
Another idea occurred to him. What if 
his Quixotic education of his son^s wife, shutting 
her out from all chance of harm, and filling 
her with ideal views of life, had lasted long 
enough, and it would be wiser to let her come 
into contact with human beings, more real and 
tangible than the heroes and heroines of 
story-books ? And she had been so good ever 
smce she came to Immeridge ; so patient under 
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Keith^s neglect, so obedient to Keith's father. It 
was hard to deprive her of a little pleasure, 
the first for which she had ever seemed to 
crave. 

"But, my dear, if we did go — what dress 
have you ? ^' 

"I could manage that," interrupted she 
eagerly. ^^In every book I read, the young 
girls always go to their first party in white 
muslin, and I could make myself a white 
muslin dress in two days. And I have still 
a whole pound and more of the money he last 
sent me — that would buy it, and ribbons too. 
Oh, it would be so delicious 1 " 

The parson smiled. His judgment slum- 
bered — he had not the heart to say her no. So 
he took that first step which always costs so 
much; took it unwillingly, but without much 
calculation of consequences, saying to himself 
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that it was *^ only once in a way ; " and that no 
harm could come. 

The same evening, two responsive notes, one 
written to dictation and in Charlotte^s very best 
hand, which now was at least as good as that 
of most school-girls, were sent up to the Hall 
by Jane's small assistant in the kitchen: who 
also posted a written order to the nearest mar- 
ket town for white muslin and pink riband. 
Then the parson put the matter from his mind. 
The die was cast. 

When, on the appointed day and hour, he 
handed his daughter from the Parsonage door 
into the Hall carriage, it must be owned he 
was not ashamed of her. Her fresh and simple 
dress was very neatly made ; up to the throat 
and down to the wrists, for Charlotte did not 
seem to know that while women of the lower 
classes like their best gowns to be an extra 
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covering, women of higher rank do just the 
contrary. She went, like Tennyson's Lady 
Clare, perhaps copied from that original, for 
Mr. Garland had often seen her reading the 

book. 

" With a single rose in her hair," 

gathered from the rose-tree which, by greatest 
care, she had made to bloom in the parlour as 
if in a hothouse. And though she had no gloves 
on, having apparently no idea that they were ever 
worn indoors, her hands had grown white and 
shapely, not unlike a lady's hand ; even though 
quite unadorned — except by the one plain gold 
ring. She fingered it nervously. Poor Char- 
lotte ! was she thinking of her husband ? 

Mr. Garland did not ask. In truth he dared 
not reason about that or anything else. He 
only told her " she looked very nice ; " at which 
she blushed into brighter beauty, and relapsed 
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into silence. His mind misgave him^ as it had 
done more than once that day ; but it was too 
late to draw back. 

Besides, why should he? He was doing 
nothing wrong. If Charlotte were good enough 
for the Parsonage, she certainly was for the 
Hall. At worst, in taking her there, he was 
only going counter to social prejudices ; but he 
infringed no moral law, or sense of right. The 
Cruxes probably knew everything about her by 
this time : or if they did not, would soon learn ; 
and then it would be at their own option to 
continue the acquaintance. 

Thus he argued with himself, and palliated 
one of the few weak things, and the only un- 
candid thing he had ever done in his life ; de- 
termined that, if done at all, it should be done 
without shrinking. Yet even while doing it, 
a sharp pain came across him ; a sense of the 
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inevitable price that all sin must pay — to be 
paid, alas I not only by the sinner, but by those 
belonging to him. Oh, if Keith had ever 
thought of that I 

When, mustering his courage, Mr. Garland 
walked into the splendid drawing-room with 
Charlotte on his arm, he could not help a certain 
relief at finding only strangers there — the Crux 
family, and some guests staying at the Hall. 

" We asked several of your neighbours — 
I suppose everybody is one's neighbour here 
within ten miles, — asked them specially to 
meet you and your daughter," said Mrs. Crux 
apologetically. ^' But unfortunately they were 
all engaged." 

" Well, it's their loss," added Miss Beatrice, 
as she took hold of Charlotte with both hands, 
stared hard and admiringly into her blushing 
face, then gave her a resonant kiss, remarking. 
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*^I beg your pardon, my dear, but I really 
couldn't help it'' 

Mrs. Keith Garland was then introduced to 
old Mr. Crux, a stout and bland gentleman ; to 
young Mr. Crux, a thin, small, fashionable 
youth, drawling in voice and lazy in manner, 
and to various other people, the family or the 
visitors. They all talked so much, and so fast, 
that 3he could easily hold her tongue. She 
retreated behind her usual shelter of sweet, 
smiling looks, and almost total silence, even 
when she was paid the compliment of being 
taken down to dinner by the host himself, 
probably under some misty notion that she was 
still a bride. 

The Cruxes had brought their easy London 
manners to their country dinner-table, in the 
dazzle of which it would have been easy for 
a more awkward person than Keith's wife to 
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have passed muster, and been only commented 
upon as ^^verj quiet" Quiet she was, her 
voice being rarely heard save in monosyllables ; 
but her sweet looks spoke for her, and her 
excessive modesty and gentleness disarmed 
criticism, even if criticism had been attempted 
by these gay, metropolitan pleasure - seekers, 
who were accustomed to take people as they 
saw them, without inquiring much into 
their antecedents. Charlotte was treated with 
great civility by both ladies and gentlemen; 
and it never seemed to occur to either that she 
was other than she seemed — an imobtrusive, 
pretty, silent girl, very shy, and very oddly 
dressed ; but then that was not surprising, con- 
sidering that, as she herself said in answer to 
Miss Bea^s question, she had spent all her 
life in these parts. Probably she was the 
daughter of some other country parson, who 
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might not have been nearly as " nice " as the 
ofd parson of Immeridge. 

Nevertheless, for lack of other entertainment, 
the youngest Miss Crux seemed determined to 
patronise the country damsel in the most alarm- 
ing manner. She kept her under her wing all 
the evening, treating her much as an admiring 
young man treats a charming young lady; 
that is, in these modem days, when young men 
deport themselves not as humble knights and 
devoted swains, but as if they thought they did 
the young lady great honour by falling in love 
with her. She planned rides, walks, pic-nics 
on the sea-shore, and other amusements, with 
the bewildered Charlotte, finally parting from 
her with every demonstration of the most ardent 
friendship. 

Of all this the parson noticed very little. 
Having seen his daughter-in-law fairly afloat. 
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treated kindly, and looking happy, he devoted 
himself with his usual courtesy to spend the 
evening as pleasantly as might be, though wish- 
ing in his heart that he was safe beside his 
own study -fire. He had lost the habit of 
society, as people do when they grow old in 
long seclusion. 

And as they drove home — still in the Hall 
carriage, for undoubtedly these Cruxes were 
very good-natured — he was so thoroughly 
wearied that instead of talking to his daughter 
he fell fast asleep. All he did was on bidding 
her good-night to hope she had enjoyed herself, 
and her looks answered the question at once. 

" So,'^ thought the old man, still very sleepy, 
'* the evening is safe over, and no harm has 
come of it I have been civil to my neigh- 
bours, I have pleased poor Charlotte, and there 
is an end of it all.'^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JHE good parson was mistaken in his 
reckoning. That dinner of Cruxham 
Hall turned to be not an end^ but a beginning ; 
which, like the beginning of strife, was *'as 
the letting out of water." For, henceforward, 
the Crux family, headed by Miss Beatrice, 
who governed them all, bore down in a torrent 
upon the peaceful Parsonage, and swept away 
Charlotte with them in a flood of friend- 
ship. 

This state of things came about so imper- 
ceptibly, that Mr. Garland had no chance of 
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taking any preventive measures against it, 
even had he been so inclined. Before a week 
was over, it was too late. That easy, and 
almost inevitable intimacy, which comes about 
in the country, when people live close enough 
to be meeting daily, and cannot choose but 
meet, was fairly established between the Hall 
and the Parsonage. 

Charlotte seemed to like it ; passively, if not 
actively. She submitted to be led about by 
the ardent Miss Beatrice, as sweetly and 
silently as any pet lamb. For now, as always, 
her silence was her safeguard. And, to tell the 
truth, the fashionable Misses Crux were not 
gentlewomen enough to discover that she was 
none. They patronised her, — and she was the 
meekest possible person to patronise; — they 
fell into a fwrore about her, and showed her 
off to their guests as *^ the parson's pretty 
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daughter ; " they laughed at her gaucheries and 
mispronunciations, which they set down merely 
to " country ways/^ In short, being used in 
their wide London experiences to catch strange 
creatures, and amuse themselves with them 
while the novelty lasted, they caught Char- 
lotte, and tried to tame her and play with her, 
and make entertainment out of her, very much 
as if she had been a squirrel, a bird, a guinea- 
pig, or any other temporary pet, which could 
serve to wile away a dull hour, especially in 
the winter. 

They were for ever sending for, or fetching 
her to the Hall ; taking her drives, walks, pic- 
nics on the shore, and sketching parties inland ; 
all of which enjoyments they made her believe 
would be incomplete without the pretiy face 
of the parson^s daughter. Also, because, ex- 
cept herself, they had no other companions; 
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the old families of the neighbourhood seeming 
rather to ignore, or at least taking time to 
investigate, the new Cruxes of Cruxham Hall. 

So two or three weeks rolled by ; and 
this vehement friendship, though carried on 
under Mr. Garland's very eyes, was scarcely 
noticed by him, — or noticed only because he 
saw Charlotte looked especially bright and 
happy whenever she told him, — as, if ques- 
tioned, she invariably did, — that she had been 
with the young people of the Hall. 

" You seem to like those Cruxes ? " said he, 
one afternoon, when he left her, waiting in the 
garden with her bonnet on, for an appointed 
walk with Miss Beatrice. 

**Yes," she answered, in her usual gentle 
and undemonstrative way; certainly Charlotte 
was not a passionate person. Which was 
perhaps all the better for Keith, or would be 
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one day. "Yes; I like them; they are very 
kind to me." 

So the parson thought he would let matters 
drift on. It might have been wrong, or at 
least foolish, but it was a weakness belonging 
to his character not to take decisive steps 
unless absolutely driven to them. 

Besides, this soft spring weather made him 
feel feeble, and conscious of his feebleness ; gave 
him a solemn sense of how his years were 
narrowing down to months and weeks; which 
could not be very many, and might be very 
few. As he looked at the green leaves budding, 
all his longing was, that by the time they fell 
Keith, taking advantage of the long holiday 
of a Canadian winter, might come over, as 
was his duty, to see his wife, and finding her 
so changed might fall in love over again with 
a new Charlotte. In which case their perma- 
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nent residence in America, which, as his father 
saw with pain, Keith now drearily planned as 
the only future open to a young man whose 
wife was no better than a farm - servant, — 
might never come about. They might settle in 
England, — perhaps even near Immeridge, — 
Keith finding work of some sort to help them, 
or help to keep them, till by -and -by he 
succeeded to his mother's little income, a safe 
certainty which could not, in the course of 
nature, be very distant now. 

But as the old man thought of these things, 
calmly planning for and providing against the 
time when he too should be numbered among 
the innumerable multitude 

" Who have passed through the body and gone," 
leaving their place free for a new generation ; 
he felt no regret, rather a deep content, the 
purest content of all^ the divine unselfishness of 
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parenthood. If he could only see his child, — 
nay, his children — for those whom marriage had 
joined together he did not dare even in thought 
put asunder, — see them safe and happy together, 
how cheerfully would he say Nunc dimitiis and 
go home ! Thankful, above all, for one thing, 
that neither Keith nor Charlotte would ever 
have to remember of their father one word, one 
act, of harshness or unkindness. 

He strolled leisurely back to the Parsonage 
and went into his study ; tired, indeed, but so 
peaceful that he was half annoyed when Jane 
came abruptly in to tell him there was a 
visitor in the parlour. 

** One of the Cruxes, I suppose ? " 

** Young Mr. Crux; and he's been a-sitting 

there with Mrs. Keith for the last half-hour.*' 

Jane said this with an air which implied that 

she was not entirely pleased at the circumstance. 
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Neither was Jane*s master. Unworldly and 
unsuspicious as the parson was^ he had a cer- 
tain amount of common sense. He had recon- 
ciled himself to the Crux avalanche, seeing it 
was of a purely feminine character, the male 
members of the family spending most of 
their time in London. But he saw at once 
that it would never do for a young man 
like Mr. Charles Crux to be hanging about 
the Parsonage, and holding tete-a-tStes with 
Keith's wife. Weary as he was, he went 
immediately into the parlour. 

Nobody was there. The visitor had dis- 
appeared, and he heard his daughter-in-law's 
steps overhead in her own room. There must 
have been some mistake, he thought; and 
waited till he could ask Charlotte about it. 

When she came down to tea, he ob- 
BTxei her sharply. She was pale, — a little 
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paler than ordinary, he thought, — but she was 
her usual gentle, composed self; and when he 
questioned her, she answered without the 
slightest hesitation or confusedness of manner. 

**Yes, sir; I had a visitor, Mr. Charles 
Crux." 

"What did he come for?'' 

** He said, to bring an apology for his sister." 

"She did not come then?" 

"No." 

"And how long did the young man stay?" 

" Half-an-hour.'' 

It was cruel to suspect her; besides, from 
the depth of his soul Mr. Garland hated sus- 
picion. Very often, it is the dormant evil in 
our own hearts which we are most ready to 
attribute to others. To continue his cate- 
chism would be, he felt, almost an insult, so 
he passed the matter over, merely saying, — 
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** Another time, my dear, send word by Jane 
that I am not at home. Gentlemen^s visits 
should always be paid to the gentleman of 
the family." 

Charlotte was silent. 

Their tea-hour went by peacefully as usual, 
she sitting half hidden behind the urn, and 
Mr. Garland occupied with his book, when 
Jane came in with two letters, one for each 
of them. 

*^ From the Hall, of course ! They make 
a great fuss over you, Charlotte," said the 
parson, smiling. But when he opened his own 
note, the smile vanished. 

Mrs. Crux, who was used to write him the 
most cordial and long-winded of notes on every 
conceivable parish matter, " presented her com- 
pliments, and requested the honour of half- 
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an-hour^s private conversation with the Rev- 
erend William Garland/' 

The parson dropped the letter on his lap. 
A tremor ran through him; Mrs. Crux must 
have discovered all. 

Jane was waiting; with her sharp eyes 
fixed first on one and then on the other ; but 
Charlotte sat immovable with her letter lying 
unopened Jbeside her. 

" Say to Mrs. Crux — no, stop I — ^I will 
write my message." 

And he wrote slowly, that it might look like 
his steadiest handwriting, though still it had 
the pathetic feebleness of his seventy years: — 

"The Reverend William Garland will not 
fail to wait upon Mrs. Crux immediately." 

And then he turned his attention to his 
daughter-in-law. 
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She still sat in her place at the tea-table ; 
but her colour had quite faded out, and she 
was trembling perceptibly. 

**Have you read your letter, Charlotte?" 

**No, sir." 

**Will you do so, then?" 

For he felt it must be penetrated at once, 
— faced at once, — this something which had 
surely happened; doubtless that which he 
ought to have foreseen would sooner or later in- 
evitably happen, — the discovery of all particu- 
lars concerning his son's unfortunate marriage. 

** It is my fault — oh, that I had been wiser!" 
thought he, with a pang of bitter humiliation, 
even dread. 

But the next minute he felt himself blush, 
not for the shame, but the cowardice. What 
could the Cruxes accuse him of? He had 
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done what he thought was right; in a most 
sore emergency he had acted as he believed 
a parent should act, before God and man, 
in taking under the shelter of his roof his son^s 
wife, who had led there for more than a year 
and a half a life as blameless and harmless as 
that of a child. 

He watched her reading her letter. It was 
not a pleasant letter, evidently ; for her cheeks 
were burning and her eyes glowed with a 
flash, — an actual flame, which he had never 
seen lighted in them before. 

" Who writes to you, my dear ? " 

**Mis8 Beatrice." 

"What does she say? may. I read?" 

Charlotte passed the letter across without a 
word. 

The parson, accustomed to ladies' letters — 

VOL. u. I 
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precise, elegant, feminine, formal — of half a 
century ago, was altogether puzzled by this 
one, with its scrawling, masculine hand and 
its eccentric phraseology : — 

" Dear Little Fellow, 

^^ I canH come to you to-day ; the ma- 
ternal parent forbids. Not that I mind her, 
but she'd tell the governor, and there'd be a 
row. Indeed, there has been a precious row 
at home. Some county people called, and 
talked a heap of nonsense about you. But 
you were really married, — weren^t you, my 
dear? Anyhow, — nevermind, — you^re a jolly 
little soul, and Fm a fellow that thinks for 
myself on this and all subjects. So I told 
the maternal parent, and said I meant to stick 
by you. And Charley backed me up, which 
wasn't much good, as he's rather a loose 
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fish, is Charley. — DonH you stand any of his 
nonsense, by-the-by. 

" I can't get out to-day, but Til meet you 
to-morrow, by hook or by crook. Hang it ! 
this grand blow-up is rather fun than other- 
wise. Nearly as good as having an elopement 
for myself. Never you care, there's a dear 
little soul, 1^11 stand by you. 

** Yours ever, 

*^B. Crux." 

Mr. Garland read the letter, — twice over 
indeed, before he could properly take it in, — 
then laid it on the table beside him, and pressed 
his hand over his eyes, trying to realise the 
position in which he stood, what he had done, 
and what he ought to do. Above all, what 
he should say, and how he should say it — to 
Charlotte. 
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Pleasant and kindly as their intercourse had 
grown, there had never been between the 
parson and his daughter-in-law the least ap- 
proach towards intimacy. She was far too 
much afraid of him still; and on his side 
he shrank with a repugnance, even yet uncon- 
quered, from the occasional coarseness, though 
more of habit than of innate nature, which 
he could not fail to see in her, and which in 
his ultra refinement, he perhaps saw plainer 
than most people. Except in the necessary 
civilities of domestic life, and the daily lessons, 
they rarely talked much, for he did not exactly 
know what to say; and her replies, though 
sensible and to the point, were always as brief 
as possible. 

But now he felt that the ice must be broken ; 
that, somehow or other, confidence must 
be established between them before they 
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met and breasted mutually the impending 
storm. 

For, in whatever shape it might come, he 
never thought of leaving her to breast it alone, 
— this poor defenceless girl, left with the mere 
name of a husband to protect her, — the mere 
memory of his love, and that a selfish love, 
— to keep her heart faithful and warm. How- 
ever Keith might act, it never once occurred 
to Keith's father to cast her off; not even to 
preserve untarnished his own good name, 
though well he knew that it was in peril. 
He could easily imagine all that might be said 
/ about him and of his conduct, — for there is 
\ hardly any conduct which will not bear two 
I . interpretations; and no story that cannot be 
\ told in two different, often totally different 
ways. Besides, his own conscience told him 
that in one point he had been weak to a fault. 
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He had no right without telling Mrs. Crux 
the whole story, to allow his daughter-in-law 
to visit at Cruxham Hall. 

Still, whatever she was, or had been, she 
was now his daughter-in-law, his son's lawful 
wife; sheltered by the sanctity and irrevoc- 
ableness of marriage ties, — ay, even such a 
marriage as this had been. As he looked at 
her, so young, so helpless, and with an air of 
innocence difficult to believe in, and yet not 
impossible, for the facts of daily life sometimes 
show it possible for a girl, even with Char- 
lotte's antecedent history, to have instincts of 
virtue strong enough afterwards to retrieve 
herself, and become an honest wife, — as 
he looked, every chivalrous feeling in the 
old man's nature rose up to defend her. He 
felt thankful that there was even an old man 
left to stand between the poor girl and harm. 
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He opened the conversation at once. 

*^ Thank you, my dear, for permitting me to 
read your letter. It is not a pretty letter for 
a young lady to write. Do you understand to 
what Miss Beatrice refers ? " 

'' I think I do. He told me.'' 

"He? Who?'' 

''That— that villain I'' 

The fierce emphasis of her words, accom- 
panied by such a glare in the soft eyes, such 
a clench of the hand, told Mr. Garland all, 
— perhaps more than the truth. He rose in 
much agitation. 

" Do you mean Mr. Charles Crux ? for it 
cannot be anybody else. Has he dared -^ — 
Tell me what has he been saying to you." 

Still she was silent. The hot blood flooded 
her face; she seemed bursting with indig- 
nation, grief, and even a sort of terror; but 
she did not reply. 
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** Charlotte, you must tell me. Remember, 
I am your father." 

Then Charlotte broke down. She hid her 
face in her hands, and her whole frame shook 
with the wildness of her weeping. 

Mr. Garland stood by; attempting to do 
nothing; in truth, because he did not know 
what to do. At last he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and she looked up. 

** Let me hear everything. I ought to hear 
it, Charlotte." 

**I didn't mean to tell you, — for it would only 
vex you, sir; besides, I knew I could take 
care of myself. But he is a villain 1 You 
must never let him inside these doors again. 
And I will never go to the Hall — never I And 
when you go out you will take me with you — 
oh, please do sir I for he has met me once or 
twice and said silly things to me, — though he 
never insulted me till to-day.'^ 
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"Did he insult you?^' asked the parson 
between his teeth. 

Charlotte hesitated. She had spoken ra- 
pidly and vehemently, — but now she hesitated. 

" What did he say ? Speak out I Don't be 
afraid." 

" I am not afraid, sir. He told me just what 
his sister hints at in this letter; — that after 
thinking I was a young lady born, they found 
out I was only a servant — and — and other 
things: that his mother was very angry, and 
his sisters would never be allowed to see me 
again.'* 

"I expected it. Any more?" 

" Then he spoke — as I thought nobody would 
dare to speak to a married woman. He said my 
husband didn't care for me, and would never 
come back to me — and I had better go away 
with him — Aim/" 
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"And what did you answer?" 

Charlotte sprang from her seat. If the 
parson had still doubts concerning h&t, he 
could have none now. 

*^ Answer? What was I likely to answer 
but one thing — ^that I hated him! Besides^ I 
was married. K I had not hated him, still I 
was married.'* 

"And then?" said Mr. Garland — aston- 
ished, almost awed at the passion she showed. 

" He laughed at me, — such a horrid laugh, 
and I sprang to the door ; he tried to hold it, 
but I pushed him away, — I could have killed 
him almost, — and I ran away up to my room, 
locked myself in, and — I don^t remember any- 
thing more, sir.'^ 

"My poor girll" 

The parson held out his hand, — his steadfast, 
blameless, right hand, which bad never failed 
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a friend, nor injured an enemy, — held it out 
to the forlorn creature, who, her momentary 
excitement gone, had sunk down shame-stricken 
beside him. And, as soon as she had courage 
to lift her eyes, Charlotte saw him looking at 
her, with the only look that has power to draw 
sinners up out of hell and into heaven, — the 
true father's look, full of infinite pity, infinite 
forgiveness. 

"Oh, rU be good, I'll be goodl" she cried, 
in the accent and the very words of a child. 
" Only take care of me, please, sir 1 Nobody 
ever did take care of me, or teach me. I 
didn't even know how wicked I had been: 
not then, but I do now. If s no wonder 
people shoidd treat me thus; and yet they 
shouldn't, — they shouldnH — for they were 
taught better, and I never wasl" 

" Ay, that^s true I " said Mr. Garland. And 
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thinking of the young man, the cowardly 
libertine, who had stolen into the Parsonage that 
day, — of the young girl, no older than Charlotte, 
who had written such a flippant, worse than 
flippant, letter, — his heart burned with anger, 
and the poor sinner who still knelt weeping at 
his feet showed like a saint beside them. 

Still he made no attempt to justify her, 
either to his own mind, or to herself. No 
pity, however deep, led him to palliate her 
sin, or to allow that it might be softened by 
extenuating circumstances till it came to be 
no sin at all. 

It was sin. Its very consequences proved 
it to be. Who could doubt this, looking at 
I that pretty creature, who might have been 

almost like Wordsworth^s Lucy — 

"The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door." 



/^ 
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— who had already a marriage-ring on her 
finger, and was awaiting a settled married 
home; with all outward circumstances com- 
bining to make her happy? Yet there she 
crouched, hiding her face like the unhappiest, 
guiltiest woman living. "Conviction of sin'' 
(to use that phrase so awfully true, but which 
canting religionists often twist into a hypo- 
critical lie) had come upon her, — whether 
gradually or suddenly, who could tell? — 
and the secret shame, the hidden pollution, 
was worse to bear than any outward con- 
tumely. 

Nor coidd he help her, — this good man, this 
minister of God, who knew what God's Word 
says. He knew, too, what the hard world 
would say, and that It has reason in its hard- 
ness: for without the strict law of purity to 
bind society together, families and communities 
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would all fall to pieces, drifting into wild 
anarchy and hopeless confusion. 

** Charlotte/' he said, very kindly, but firmly, 
**try and calm yourself if you can. It is a 
very serious position of affairs. We must look 
at all things quietly.^^ 

«Yes,Bir.'^ 

She rose and resumed her seat. As he, 
and Jane too, had long since found out, Mrs. 
Keith Garland was no weak girl, to lay all 
her burdens upon other people. She could 
bear them herself, silently, too, if need be; 
and in this instance, perhaps, the very sharp- 
ness of her anguish made her strong. Her sob- 
bing ceased, and she sat in patient expectation. 

^^Here is Mrs. Crux's letter to me," said 
Mr. Garland. " There can be no doubt she 
had heard what I supposed she knew already ; 
but which, had I been wiser, I should have 
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told her myself before I took you with me to 
the Hall." 

"Did it disgrace you, taking me? If I 
had known it, I would never have wished to 

" I believe that. It was my fault. I ought 
to have seen things clearer, and met them — 
as we must endeavour to meet them now. 
Can you, Charlotte?^' 

She looked at him, inquiringly. 

^* I mean — can you bear me to speak to you 
plainly, as a father may speak — about things 
that hitherto I have left between you and that 
Father who knows you much better than I 
ever can." 

Charlotte bent her head, ** Thank you. 
Please speak." Yet still Mr. Garland hesitated. 
It seemed so like trampling on a poor half- 
fledged, or broken-winged bird. 
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which depends the future, lies wholly in 
our own hands. My poor girl, don't despair. 
If I can forgive you, be sure God will, 
and then it matters little whether the world 
forgives you or not." 

Thus talked he, arguing less with her than 
with his own mind the strait in which he 
found himself, — this upright, pure-hearted old 
man, — against whom not a breath of reproach 
had been raised till now. 

" What does it matter?'' he repeated, as he 
thought of all that would be said to him and 
of him, — many falsehoods, no doubt, but still 
grounded on the bitter truth that could not 
be denied, which he never should attempt to 
deny. " God is my Judge, not man. I 
will not be afraid. What harm can my 
neighbours do me?" 

" Harm to you ?'' said Charlotte, anxiously. 

VOL. n. K 
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^Wiil people blame you? What fiir? Be- 
cause yon wer^ good to me?'' 

*^ I am afiraid they will, my dear ! But, as 
I said, it does not matter. Gire me my hat and 
stick, it is time I shocdd be going to the HalL" 

** Stop a minute, please ; just tell me. What 
do yon think will happen through their find- 
ing out this?" 

** Nothing very terrible," replied the parson, 
with a faint smile. **Only you and I are 
likely to be left alone together. Nobody will 
come to the Parsonage, and nobody will ask 
us anywhere. We shall be * sent to Coventry,' 
in short." 

"And why? Because of me?" 

The parson was silent. 

"Tell me, oh, please do!" and Charlotte's 
voice was hoarse and trembling: "when my 
husband comes home, shall I be a disgrace 
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also to him? Will his friends take no notice 
of him because of me?** 

Mr. Garland was sorely troubled. It was 
such a cruel truth to tell, and yet it was the 
truth, and she might have to learn it some 
day, perhaps from far unkinder lips than his 
own. Would it not be better to make her 
understand it now, — the inevitable punishment 
that all sin brings — which in degree they both 
must bear all their life long — she and Keith — 
but especially she ? Would it not be safer to 
make her recognise it, and be brave under 
it? 

"Charlotte, I will not tell you what is untrue. 
It would have been far better for my son, 
and I myself should have been far happier, if 
he had married a girl in his own station, — 
married with my consent, openly, honourably, 
as an honest man and gentleman ought to 
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jDarry. But we cannot alter what is past. I 
accepted his wife, simply because she was his 
wife. Since then I have learned — ^yes," holding 
out his hand, — " I have learned to — to like 
her ; she is a very good and dear girl to me. 
And if the world should look down upon Keith 
on account of his wife, never mind ! Let his 
wife love him all the more; nobly, faithfully, 
patiently; let her prove herself such a good 
wife to him that the world will be ashamed of 
its harsh judgment. And whether it is or not, 
there is only one Judge she need tremble be- 
fore, and He is a Father likewise." 

Charlotte leaned forward eagerly, but scarcely 
seemed to comprehend his words. 

"Yes, that is all good and all right, but it 
will never be. I. shall not have strength to 
do it I had much better do the other thing 
that I was thinking of.^' 
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"What other thing?" 

" To run away and hide myself, — die if I 
could, — because if I died he would be free to 
marry again. He would soon forget me — 
everybody would forget me, — and I should 
cease to do anybody any harm ! Oh 1 I wish 
— I wish I could diel" cried she, breaking, 
for the first time, into a cry of actual de- 
spair. 

"Charlotte 1" She started, recalled to her- 
self by the stern reproof of his tone. "To 
die, or to wish to die, before the Father 
calls us, is unchristian cowardice. And it is 
our own fault always if we do our fellow- 
creatures harm. It will be your own fault if, 
from this time, you are anything but a blessing 
both to me and to your husband. We will 
talk no more now. I am going up to the Hall. 
Sit quiet here till I come back." 



^ 
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She obeyed, without resistance ; waiting upon 
him silently, in her usual humble and mindful 
way, to which he had grown so accustomed 
that he scarcely noticed how much she did 
for him. But now, while she was mechanically 
brushing his coat and smoothing out his gloves, 
it suddenly came into Mr. Garland's mind, — 
what if she should carry out her intention 
and do something desperate, — as from former 
experience, and from the expression of the 
dull, heavy, stony eyes, and the little resolute 
mouth, he knew she was quite capable of doing. 

** Charlotte," he said, looking back ere he 
closed the door, ^* mind, I shall want you when 
I come back. Remember, whether anybody 
else wants you or not, I do." 

Charlotte turned away and burst into tears. 




CHAPTER IX. 

jR. GARLAND walked slowly from 
his own gate up to the Hall, which 
was not more than half a mile from the Par- 
sonage. It was a clear, starry night'; light 
enough for him easily to find his way ; so he 
hid his lantern imder a bush and went on 
without it, to give himself more freedom for 
meditation. As he did so, he thought how 
often we purblind mortal creatures set up our 
petty lanterns, carry them so carefully and hug 
them so close that they make us believe all 
the rest of the world, within a yard of our own 
feet, lies in blackest darkness ; and obscure for 
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us altogether the broad h'ght of God's heaven, 
which, whether in daylight or darkness, seen or 
unseen, arches immovably above us all. 

The night sky, in its clear darkness, so thickly 
sown with stars, comforted the parson more 
than words can tell. For it showed him the 
large Infinite in contradistinction to his little 
finite woes, and it reminded him of that other 
life in the prospect of which he daily walked, 
and which made all perplexing things in this 
life grow level, simple, and plain. 

Before reaching the Hall — for though it was 
so short a distance he had proceeded slowly 
and with unusual feebleness — Mr. Garland 
made up his mind, that is, his conscience, as to 
how he ought to act. For the exact words 
he should say to Mrs. Crux, not knowing what 
she would say to him, nor what tone she meant 
to take towards him, he left them undecided : 
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believing with a child-like simplicity of faith, 
that now as in the apostles' time, when a man 
has the right and the truth in his heart, there 
is, under every emergency, a Divine Spirit not 
far from him, which tells him what to say. 

The light from the drawing-room windows 
shone in a broad stream a long way across the 
park ; but it did not look so cheerful as usual 
in the eyes of the old man, who was entering, 
for the first time in his life, this house — nay, 
any house — where he had the slightest doubt of 
his welcome, — a welcome combined of the rever- 
ence due to his cloth, the respect won by his 
personal character, and the warm regard which 
even strangers soon came to feel for one so 
gentle, unobtrusive, large-minded, and sincere. 
He had been so long accustomed to this uni- 
versal respect, that the possibility of the con- 
trary affected him with a new and very painfiil 
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feeling. He had need to look up more than 
once to that qaiet heaven which soothed all 
mortal troubles, and dwarfed all mortal cares, 
before he could nerve his hand to pull the 
resonant door-bell at Cruxham Hall. 

'^ Dinner is over, I conclude ? '^ he said to the 
footman on entering. " Is your mistress in the 
drawing-room? Can I see her?^^ 

And he was mechanically walking forward 
when the man opened the door of the study 
—a small room close at hand, where every- 
body was shown ; that is, everybody who came 
on business, and was not considered fit to be 
admitted into the family circle. 

^^ Mrs. Crux said, sir^ that when you came 
you was to be asked in here,'^ 

" Very well ; tell her I am waiting/^ 

It was a trivial thing, but it vexed Mr. Gar- 
land more than he hked to own. It was the 
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feather which showed which way the wind 
blew, — a bitter, biting wind it might prove to 
be, and he was an old man. Why could he not 
hare gone down to his grave in peace ? 

Many fathers bring discredit on their sons ; 
that is, externally, though in righteous judg- 
ment no child ought ever to be contemned for 
the misdeeds of a parent; but the reverse 
scarcely holds. It is a much sadder thing for 
a father to suflPer for the ill-doings of a son, 
especially as he himself is seldom held quite 
guiltless of the same. For the second time 
Mr. Garland asked himself bitterly, as he 
knew the world at large would ask (and 
in many cases justifiably too), whether he 
had not himself been somewhat to blame, iu 
this dark shadow which had fallen upon his 
old age? 

He sat down wearily in the great arm-chair 
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whence for so many years the old Squire Crux 
had administered justice, and Mr. Garland, who 
was also a county magistrate, had sometimes 
been called upon to assist him in difficult poach- 
ing or affiliation cases — the usual rural oflFences, 
and almost the only ones that ever occurred at 
Immeridge. He remembered the very last one, 
and how he had judged it ; not harshly, thank 
God I How little he then thought that in a 
few months the same kind of sin might have 
been laid by his neighbours at, or at least 
near to, his own stainless door. 

After keeping him waiting many minutes, — 
this, too, was something new, and he noted it 
with sensitive pain, — Mrs. Crux appeared. 

She was in her dinner-dress, the richness of 
which gave her a kind of adventitious dignity, 
as it often did; the fat, weak, good-natured 
woman was one of those who take great courage 
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from their clothes. As she closed the door be- 
hind her, and stood in the centre of the floor, 
all in a rustle of silk, she tried hard to look 
stately, distant, and commanding, but signally- 
failed. The parson in his shabby coat, for he 
had forgotten to change it, was decidedly the 
more self-possessed of the two. He rose, bowed, 
but did not offer to shake hands, nor did she. 
Nevertheless, it was he who had to open the 
matter. 

"You sent for me, madam, that we might 
have a little conversation on a subject which 
you did not name, but which I can easily guess, 
from a letter written by your daughter to my 
daughter-in-law ." 

"Beatrice has written? Oh, dear me, what 
shall I do with her?" cried the mother ner- 
vously ; but Mr. Garland took no notice of the 
exclamation. 
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"It is about my daughter-in-law, is it not, 
that you wish to speak to me ?" 

** It is — it is I Oh, Mr. Garland, how could 
you do it — you, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and a gentleman of such credit 
in the county? I declare, I was so shocked, 
so scandalised, I could hardly believe my ears 
when Lady Jones told me." 

''What did she tell? Will you repeat the 
story exactly, and I will tell you if it is true, 
or how much of it is true ? " 

But neither accuracy nor directness were 
special qualities of Mrs. Crux, especially when> 
as now, she was obviously puzzled and dis- 
tressed. 

" Such a pretty girl, — such a sweet, modest- 
looking girL I could not have believed it 
possible. And you to have her residing with 
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you, and even to bring her here to associate 
with my daughters I Mr. Garland, I am as*- 
tonished at you. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself." 

** Madam,'' he answered, with a touching sad 
humility, " I am ashamed of myself; but it is 
not for the reason you suppose. It is because 
I had not the courage to state to you all the sad 
circumstances of my son's marriage, and then 
leave it to yourself to judge how far the 
acquaintance you so wished was either suitable 
or desirable. Not that I had any doubt of my 
daughter-in-law; or of your daughters taking 
any harm from association with her; but that, 
in her sad position, all acquaintanceships or 
friendships ought to be begun with open eyes 
on both sides. Mrs. Crux, I was to blame. 
I beg your pardon." 
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The lady was disarmed; she could not but 
be, at such gentle dignity. She looked sorry, 
and answered half apologetically, — 

^^Well, on that principle, Mr. Garland, it's 
little enough you know about us ; though at least 
our position in society is unquestionable. But 
it is quite different with Mrs. Keith Garland, 
who I hear was a common servant-girl, at 
some farm near here where your son used 
to visit, and where, like all those sort of per- 
sons, she made a bait of her pretty face, and 
cunningly entrapped the poor boy to marry her." 

" Stop a minute,'^ said Mr. Garland. *^ She 
did not entrap him. Tlie error was my son's 
as much as hers. He felt bound in honour 
to marry her." 

"Why? — Goodness gracious, Mr. Garland, 
you don't mean to tell me — " She stopped 
aghast. 
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The old man blushed painfully, agonisingly, 
all over his face. He saw at once that in his 
roused sense of justice he had betrayed more 
than even Mrs. Crux had heard, — the worst, 
the saddest thing of all, compared to which 
Charlotte's being a servant-girl had seemed 
to him a light evil, — so light that he had 
naturally concluded Mrs. Crux knew the 
whole story, and that the violent, almost in- 
sulting, measures she had taken, were on this 
account. For the moment he paused, repent- 
ing, but it was too late now. Besides, had he 
not come, determined to explain, and to face 
the whole truth ; why should he dread it now ? 

**Mr8. Crux, I do not in the least wish to 
deceive you: as a mother of daughters you 
have a right to every explanation, and I came 
here to give it I should have done so long 
ago, only I thought Immeridge gossip must 

VOL. n. L 
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afareotdr haTe told to«^ whal is so painfnl for me 
to tell to a strfa^tt*. SuU> I ought not to feel 
pftmed> ftr loy dao^ter-m-law's daily life 
speaks for itself as to what she is now ; so 
simple and humble^ so good and trae> that 
I hare almost fbrgotlen she iras ever ^* 

The s«[itence died on the parson's lips^ for 
the cmel tmth had never been put into words 
before. Still, he mnst ntter it 

** She was, I grieve to say, not only a poor 
illiterate servant girl; but — my son seduced 
her before he married her/* 

^*Whatl'^ cried the lady, starting back in 
undisguised horror. *^ And you were so mis- 
guided, so insane, as to let him marry her?" 

^^ Madam,'* said the parson, as he too drew 
back a step, **I am not accountable for the 
marriage, since I was unaware of it till it was 
over. But the one thing which inclined me 
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to forgive my son, was that he did marry 
her/' 

Mrs. Cnix regarded him with the blankest 
astonishment. " I never heard of such a 
thing. That is, — of course, such things happen 
every day; we mothers of sons know that 
they must happen. It's a sad, sad matter, 
but we can't help it; we can only shut our 
eyes to it, and hope the poor lads will learn 
better by-and-by. But to view the case in 
this way, to act as you have done, — -I protest, 
Mr. Garland; it appears to me actual mad- 
ness. What would the world say of you?" 

"I have never once asked myself that 
question." 

And then, as they stood together — the old 
man and the elderly woman, — for Mrs. Crux 
was over sixty, though she dressed like a 
girl in her teens — they mutually investi- 
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gated one another, — with as much success as 
if they were gazing out of two different 
worlds. As in truth they were, — the world 
of shams, and the world of realities. 

**I am very tired, — will you excuse my 
sitting down?" said the parson, gently: — she 
had never yet asked him to be seated. *^ But 
I shall not detain you long ; and after to-night 
the Parsonage will intrude upon the Hall no 
more. It never would have done so, save for 
the persistent attentions of your family, which 
I wish I had prevented earlier, for more 
reasons than this." 

Mr. Garland suddenly paused, for again he 
had been led on to say too much. After 
mature deliberation, he had resolved— out of 
his dislike to any dis-peace, and because no 
good could come from the revelation — to be silent 
respecting Mr. Charles Crux and his insolence. 
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But the poor mother, made sadly wise, was also 
quickly suspicious — for she said uneasily: — 

"Please explain; I insist on your explain- 
ing any other reason." 

" I would rather not, for it is one of those 
things which are best not even named. And 
it can never occur again — for by my daughter- 
in-law's express wish, I shall keep my door 
closed henceforward to every member of your 
family." 

"Mr. Garland, surely — I saw Charley was 
a little smitten — but surely he has not been 
such a fool as to " 

"I do not know what you call a fool," 
replied Mr. Garland, indignantly, "but I 
should give your son a much harder name," 

"Oh,— you mistake,^' said the mother, a 
little frightened. "Young men are always 
taken by a pretty face. Charley likes flirting 
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— especially with married women. He means 
no harm — and everybody does it/^ 

** Which makes it no harm, I suppose/' said 
the parson bitterly. " But I, and happily my 
daughter-in-law, think otherwise. Since you 
have mentioned the subject, which it appears 
you were not quite ignorant of, will you 
say to Mr. Charles Crux, that if he ever dares 
to cross my threshold again — though I am 
an old man, I have a strong right hand yet- — 
and — there might be a horsewhip in it! I 
beg your pardon, madam," added he, suddenly 
stopping, and reining in the passion which shook 
him, old as he was. *^ In truth, I forbear to 
speak, because I am more sorry for you, as 
being mother to your son, than I am for 
myself, as the father of mine." 

" Why, what difference is there between 
them? Or between your conduct and mine?" 
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*^A11 the diflference between plastering over 
a fonl ulcer, and opening it boldly to the light; 
ugly indeed, and a grievous wound ; but a wound 
that by God^s mercy may be cleansed and 
healed. All the difference between the sinner 
who hides and hugs his sin, thinking nothing 
of it, if only it can escape punishment; and 
the sinner who repents and forsakes his sin, 
and so becomes clean again, and fit to enter 
Uie kingdom of heaven — always so near at 
hand to all of us. Where, please God, I hope 
yet to see my poor boy, and that poor girl 
Charlotte too — ay, madam, even in this 
world." 

Mr. Garland spoke, as he had never meant 
to speak — but the words were forced into 
him, and from him. They fell on deaf ears 
— and a heart too narrow to understand them. 

Nevertheless, the lady moved uneasily, and 
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regarded Mr. Garland with a puzzled air. 
" You talk in a very odd way ; but I suppose, 
you being a clergyman, it is all right Only 
please do not confound Mr. Keith Garland 
with Mr. Charles Crux. What your son may 
be, I cannot tell, but my son is quite correct 
in conduct always. He goes to church with 
his family — you might have seen him — 
every Sunday. He visits where his sisters 
visit, — and I can assure you we are exceed- 
ingly particular in our society. Beatrice 
is the only one who takes up with doubtful 
people; she laughed at this dreadful business 
— I mean at Mrs. Keith Garland's having been 
a servant. And even if she were told every- 
thing, very likely she would not care for 
that either; young people are getting such 
very queer notions now-a-days. Oh, you don't 
know what a mother's anxieties are, Mr. Gar- 
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land," cried the poor woman, appealingly; and 
glancing at the door, as if she expected every 
minute to have their interview burst in 
upon. 

**Pray give yourself no anxiety on our 
account,'^ said Mr. Garland, rising. " I have 
said all you wished to hear, and all that I had to 
say; now let me assure you that this visit of 
mine will be the last communication between 
the Hall and the Parsonage." 

Mrs. Crux looked infinitely relieved. "It 
is best, a great deal the best; thank you, Mr. 
Garland. And yet" — ^her good-nature over- 
coming her; or else being touched in spite of 
herself by the picture of the solitary, feeble old 
man, going out into the dark to meet the 
obloquy which Mrs. Crux felt certain must 
inevitably rest on everybody who was 
" dropped " by Cruxham Hall. " I don't wish 
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to do an unkind thing. Perhaps^ since nobodj 
knows^ yon might still come here — coming by 
yonrself, of course/' 

"Thank you, but it is quite impossible. 
Ton felt it necessary to protect and to uphold 
the dignity of your daughters — excuse me if 
I feel the same regarding mine. All acquaint- 
ance must henceforth cease between our two 
households/' 

" But as to Beatrice/* said Mrs. Crux ; who, 
like most weak women, when she saw a thing 
absolutely done, usually began to wish it un- 
done. **What am I to say to Beatrice? She 
has taken such a fancy to young Mrs. Gar- 
land.'' 

"Let her find another protdg^e^ and she 
will soon forget my Charlotte." 

''My Charlotte I" The word sh'pped out 
unawares — he was startled at it himself — 
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but he did not retract it. And all the way- 
home he thought of her tenderly — as good 
men do thinks even of those that have caused 
them woe, when they themselves have had the 
strength not to requite pang for pang, and 
evil for evil. It is a true saying, that those 
against whom our hearts harden most, are 
not those who have wronged us, but those 
whom we have wronged. 

Steadily and bravely, though without an atom 
of love in his heart, Mr. Garland had done his 
duty to his daughter-in-law; steadily and bravely 
he had fought for her now, — the poor girl — 
simply because she was a poor, defenceless girl. 
Now when she was wholly thrown upon 
his pity and care ; when not a door but his 
own was likely to be open to her ; when even 
her husband neglected her, and shrank from 
coming back to England because it was coming 
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back to her; the old man, who had in him 
that knightly nature, which instinctively takes 
the weaker side, — the good old man felt almost 
an affection for Charlotte. 

When he saw by the glimmer from his study- 
window that she was still waiting there, and 
heard the front-door open almost before he 
had fastened the clinking latch of the garden 
gate, a sensation approaching pleasure came 
over him. 

** Well, my dear, I have returned safe, you 
see," said he cheerily. "It is all well over. 
We shall see no more of the Cruxes. You 
and I must be content with one another's 
company. I can ! Can you ? " 

Charlotte looked up and smiled. A smile 
the brightness of which was soon accounted 
for, as well as the indifference with which she 
omitted all questions concerning the interview 
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that had just before seemed so momentous to 
them both. 

'* Look here, sir," said she, drawing a letter 
from her apron-pocket. **This came directly 
after you had gone. What can it mean ? For, 
do you see, it is not by the ordinary Cana- 
dian mail ; the postmark is London, and there 
is an English stamp upon it." 

" Poor little soul ! how well she loves him I " 
thought Mr. Garland, as Charlotte came hover- 
ing about his chair with a trembling eagerness 
of manner, and a brightness of expectation in 
her look. ** You thought, my dear, that Keith 
might be in England, but it is not so. He 
dates as usual you see ; this is merely sent by 
private hand, and posted in London.'' 

**Yes, I understand." And Charlotte sat 
down patiently, the light in her eyes quite 
gone. Patiently too, without a word of in- 
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terruption or comment, she listened while, as 
was customary, her father-in-law read aloud 
her husband's letter. 

It was chiefly to say — what Keith had hinted 
by the last mail, that he should find it impos- 
sible to come home this next winter — when 
his two years of absence would expire. 
Equally impracticable — as he explained with 
greater length than perspicuity of argument — 
was it for him to send for his wife to Canada. 
Not that he was too poor to have her, — ^indeed 
he enclosed a very handsome sum of money 
to defray her maintenance and her own per- 
sonal wants; but his very prosperity seemed 
to make a barrier between them. 

** We enjoy some little civilization, even out 
here,*' he wrote, **the few people I have as 
neighbours are tolerably well educated. And 
besides, in the lonely life of a Canadian farm. 
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a man wants not only a wife but a companion. 
I think, father, it would not be a twelvemonth 
wasted, either for her sake or mine, if for a 
year at least you would send Charlotte to some 
good boarding-school — or hire a governess to 
live in the village, — you might not like a 
strange lady living at the Parsonage. I must 
say, I should like my wife to get a little edu- 
cation. It would be very valuable out here; 
and if I ever should return and settle in Eng- 
land But we will leave that an open ques- 
tion for time to decide." 

Thus summarily, with a briefiiess that showed 
how indifferent he was to it, Keith dismissed 
the subject, and went on to other things. 

The father^s heart was very sad, — more 
than sad, angry. And yet Keith's conduct 
was hardly unnatural; the more so as with 
a feeling that it was best to leave Time's workings 
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to work themselves out without any interfer- 
ence on his part, Mr. Garland had carefully 
abstained from writing much about Charlotte. 
He wished now he had done a little diflFerently ; 
he determined by the next mail to speak his 
mind out plainly and clearly; but in the 
mean time there Keith's will was — given with 
a hard determination which seemed to have 
grown upon him of late — and his young wife 
must obey. 

She never seemed to have any thought of 
disobeying. She sat passively, with her eyes 
cast down, and a dull, hopeless shadow creep- 
ing over the face, that ten minutes before had 
almost startled the old man with its exceeding 
brightness. She listened to the letter^s end — 
the part about herself being a very small 
portion of it; the rest being filled up with 
statements of Keith's aflfairs — which seemed 
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very flourishing — and long essays on American 
politics, into which he seemed to have thrown 
himself with the ardour of one who has set 
aside, conscientiously perhaps, a young man^s 
temptations to pleasure and amusement, and 
plunged desperately into the pursuits of mid- 
dle age. In short, he seemed even at this 
early age, to have substituted ambition for 
love, and exchanged his heart for his brains. 
Throughout all the reading of his son's letter, 
Mr. Garland saw, and felt when he did not see, 
the poor little face of his son's wife, so quiet, 
so uncomplaining, that how much she thought 
he could not tell — he was half afraid to con- 
jecture. But she spoke not a single word. 

"My dear," he said at last, "should you 
like to have a governess?'' 

" Oh, yes. Anything you please. Anything 
he pleases." 

VOL. II. M 
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"Charlotte," the parson spoke almost apo- 
logetically, "your husband does not quite 
know, but I shall explain to him next mail, 
how well you and I have got on together, in 
studies and everything; how greatly you are 
improving, — as a girl of your age has infinite 
capacities for doing. Above all, what a good, 
dear girl you invariably are to me." 

"Am I?" She looked up with those great, 
dark eyes of hers, and in them he saw, as he 
had never seen it revealed before, the real 
womanly soul; quick to feel, yet strong to 
endure; long-suflfering to almost the last limit 
of patience; yet having its pride too — its own 
righteous, feminine pride, which on occasion 
could assert itself — not aggressively, but with 
a certain dignified reticence, more pathetic 
than the loudest complaints. 

Though she was not his ideal of womanhood. 
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and was wholly unlike the wife he had adored, 
the daughter he had imagined, — quite a dif- 
ferent type of character, indeed ; still the par- 
son was forced to acknowledge that it was not 
an unbeautiful character. As it developed it- 
self, he did more than merely like — he began, 
in degree, actually to respect Charlotte. 

He attempted neither to question her, nor to 
draw out her feelings — so closely, so bravely 
restrained ; but simply giving her the letter to 
read over again at her leisure, asked her to 
light his candle for him, and he would go to 
bed — he felt very weary to-night. 

" So the boy will not be back for another 
year at least,'' thought he sighing ; " and my 
years are growing so few." 

Though he did not put the thought into 
words, Charlotte heard the sigh, and saw the 
expression of the sad old face. 
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^* It is as I expected, you see," said she, in 
a low voice. ** He will not come home because 
of me. O sir,^' — and humbly, very humbly 
and tenderly, she laid her hand upon Mr. Gar- 
land's — "please forgive me. I am so sorry 
— ^for you.^ 

"Never mind, never mind, my daughter.^' 
And the desolate old man did what he had 
never in his life done to any woman— except 
one; he took her in his arms and kissed her. 




X 



CHAPTER X, 




lUCH is said and written upon the 
mournfulness of broken friendships — 
a subject almost too sad to write about; for 
such are like the hewing down of a tree, — a 
sharp axe and a rash hand will destroy in an 
hour a whole life's growth, and what no second 
lifetime can ever make grow again. And 
thinking thus, of all shattered things, how 
easy it is to destroy and how difficult to re- 
trieve, there is a certain sadness in contem- 
plating even a broken acquaintanceship. 
It was not likely that a sensitive man like 
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Mr. Garland could see with indifference the 
Crux family sitting beneath him in the Hall 
pew Sunday after Sunday; listening with civil 
attention to his sermons, but regarding him 
as no longer their friend — only their clergy- 
man; and the service over, sweeping silently 
out of the narrow church, where everybody 
knew everybody and noticed everybody, to 
their carriage, — omitting entirely the custom- 
ary greeting at the church-door, or the 
churchyard gate. It was painful, too, to meet 
them in his walks, which he never took alone 
now; and for him and Charlotte to have to 
pass without recognition, or tacitly to alter 
their path, so as to escape meeting at all. At 
last these chance rencontres began to be looked 
forward to with such a sense of dread and dis- 
comfort, that all the pleasure of the parson's 
walks was taken away. He gradually seceded 
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from the places he best liked— the shore, the 
cliff, and the downs: restricting his rambles 
daily ; till after a few weeks he rarely stirred 
beyond the boundary of his own garden. 

His daughter-in-law, too, seemed to have no 
wish to go further. Since the day on which 
these two momentous events had happened — 
the interview with Mrs. Crux, and Keith's 
unexpected letter — a great change had come 
over poor Charlotte. Not in any tangible 
shape; she complained of nothing; she went 
about her daily avocations as usual; and 
betrayed neither by word nor act anything 
that was passing in her mind ; but the whole 
expression of her countenance altered It 
grew sad, wistful, wan, and pale; there was 
a dreary hopelessness, at times even a sort of 
despair in it; the remorse of the roused con- 
science ; the agony of the blank, lost future ; 
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the cruel awakening to a knowledge of happiness 
that might have been. At least, so Mr. Gar- 
land read her looks, — nor marvelled; for he 
knew that all this must come ; he could hardly 
have wished it not to come. 

Every man's sin will find him out ; and he must 
pay its penalty in a certain amount of inevi- 
table suflFering, from which the utmost pity 
cannot, and should not, save him. Doubtless 
the Cruxes were very hard, when they drew 
their own not spotless robes round them, and 
would not so much as look at poor Charlotte ; 
but their stained garments did not make 
Charlotte clean. And when, as they passed 
her by, the parson saw her face flush up, then 
settle into its customary sad patience, however 
much he grieved for her, still he dared not 
speak. He could say with his Divine Master, 
" Go, and sin no more.^' He could even be- 
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lieve, from the bottom of his thankful heart, 
" Thy sins are forgiven thee ; " but he could not 
say that the sin was no sin, or that the ul- 
timate result would be the same as if it had 
never happened. He could not look at that 
poor little face — so yonng still ; she was only 
nineteen even now — with all its lines sharpened 
by mental pain ; with its sweet smile darkened, 
and its sad eyes drooping; no longer able to 
face the world with the bright, clear gaze of 
conscious innocence ; he could not see all this 
without acknowledging the just, righteous, in- 
evitable law of God, which can never be broken 
with impunity. 

And what of the other sinner — still closer to 
the old man's heart — who ought to have borne 
equally with Charlotte the burden that they 
had laid upon themselves? 

How Keith felt, or how much he suffered. 
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neither his wife nor his father had any means 
of knowing. The one letter in which the 
parson had told about the Cruxes, and spoken his 
mind on many painful things ; which had cost 
him much, for it is hard to write such sad, 
reproachful letters across the seas, in the long 
Ignorance of how they may reach, and whether 
happier letters may ever follow them — this letter 
Keith never received. It went down to the bottom 
of the Atlantic, with a wrecked mail-steamer. 

''I must write it over again," said Mr. 
Garland when he found out this. But he delayed 
and delayed ; and meantime Keith went further 
West, on a trapping expedition, and for several 
weeks it was useless to write, as no letters would 
find him. And then came one — the restless- 
ness, bitterness, and hopelessness of which, 
grieved his father to the heart. 

In it, he only referred to his wife so far as 
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to take for granted that his commands had 
been obeyed; that she was now at school, or 
busy with her education under a governess. But 
it was not so. At first Mr. Garland had tried 
to fulfil his son's wishes ; but no lady could be 
found willing to bury herself at Immeridge, 
except at a salary higher than even Keith^s 
liberal remittances made possible. Besides — 
and Mr. Garland, when he showed her the 
letters, felt how bitter they must be to Char- 
lotte — more than one governess made painfully 
pertinacious and rather suspicious inquiries, as 
to the " curious circumstance " of an adult pupil 
being a married lady, living apart from her hus- 
band. It was one of the sharp inevitables of 
the position; but not the less hard to bear.. 
Then Mr. Garland suggested a boarding- 
school ; but here, for the first time in her life, 
Charlotte evinced a decided will of her own ; 
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and offered steady, though not violent, resis- 
tance. The reason she gave for this was brief 
and simple, but quite unanswerable: — 

" I am a married woman now ; I could not 
possibly become a school-girl, or go among 
school-girls.^^ 

It was only too true — true in a deeper sense 
than she put forward; and her father-in-law 
acknowledged this. The poor thing could 
never be a girl any more; the door of girl- 
hood was shut behind her ; and for the happy 
pride, the contented dignity, which comes to 
any one, be she ever so young, when she 
finds herself a married woman, taken quite 
out of herself and made to live for another, 
perhaps for many others, in the sweet self-ab- 
negation of matronhood — alas, this blessedness 
had not come, and in one sense, never could 
come, to poor Charlotte! 
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Not since the day when she first came to 
him had Mr. Garland pitied her so ntensely, or 
mourned over her with such a hopeless regret, 
as he did now. And yet he could not do 
anything to make her happier or brighter, or 
take out of her heart the sting that he saw 
was there; piercing daily deeper and deeper 
the more as her nature developed. He knew 
it must be so. She, like himself, like every 
mortal soul, must be taught to accept and en- 
dure the inevitable. 

So the days passed on; the long, bright, 
weary summer days ; the heat of which made 
the parson feel how feeble and old he was 
growing; too feeble to struggle against the 
hard present, or to fight his way out of it into 
a better future; a future not for himself, — he 
had long ceased to think of himself, — but for 
these, his children. 
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" My working days are done, I think/' said 
he sadly, one day when he and Charlotte had 
been busy together in the garden. For he now 
kept her about him as much as he could, from 
pure compassion, and to prevent her from 
falling into those long reveries in which he had 
sometimes found her; when the dull expres- 
sion of her eyes, and the heavy, listless 
drop of her once active hands, made his heart 
bleed. "Come here, my dear; do help me. 
I never had so much trouble in training this 
creeper. I cannot lift up my right arm at all.'^ 

He spoke almost in a querulous tone, for he 
felt ill and unlike himselfl Charlotte came 
quickly. The only brightness that ever dawned 
in her sad face was when she was doing some- 
thing for Mr. Garland. 

"Don't work at all— I'll do it," she said. 
'^ Pray, sir, give me the hammer and nails, and 
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be idle awhile. Let me fetch you your garden- 
chair," 

This was a rough but comfortably-constructed 
piece of workmanship, the joint invention of 
Charlotte and the Immeridge carpenter; in 
the days when her simple daily occupations 
had been enough to fill her life, before the 
bitterness that came with, the awakening soul 
had entered into it. Some of her old cheerful- 
ness returned, as she brought the chair and set- 
tled the old man tenderly in his favourite seat 

^* There, now, I am sure you will be comfort- 
able. What is wrong with your arm, sir? 
May I rub it ? Jane lets me rub her rheumatic 
shoulder sometimes." 

"But this is not pain, it is numbness. I 
felt it when I woke this morning." 

"Perhaps you had been lying upon it, and 
your arm had gone to sleep, as children call ii" 
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" Perhaps. And yet if so it ought to have 
been quite well by now.'^ 

*^ It will be well presently/^ was the sooth- 
ing answer, as Charlotte, now fairly roused out 
of herself, knelt down beside Mr. Garland and be- 
gan chafing the delicately-shaped right hand, — 
he had once been conceited about the beauty of his 
hand, or his wife had»been for him. It was still 
delicate, still unwithered ; but the fingers seemed 
dropping together in a helpless way, and when 
Charlotte laid it on the chair-arm, it remained 
there passive and motionless. 

The old man shook his head. " It is of no 
use rubbing, my dear. I cannot feel your 
fingers.^' 

Charlotte redoubled her energies. " Oh, but 
you must feel them — you will feel them. My 
rubbing always does Jane good, she says. You 
lare sure to be better by-and-by." 
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*^ But suppose," Mr. Garland replied, after a 
long pause, an.d in a low tone, which had a 
certain concealed dread beneath its quietness, — 
^^ suppose, Charlotte, that this should not be 
rheumatism. There is another complaint, which 
old people have sometimes." 

"What is that?" 

" It is in our family too," said Mr. Garland, 
musing. "I know my grandfather died of 
paralysis.^' 

Charlotte looked up. 

" What is that ? At least, I half know, but 
not quite. Please tell me." 

" It is no pain — don't look so frightened, my 
poor girl — no pain at all. And it does not kill 
people — not suddenly. But sometimes it makes 
them helpless, — totally helpless, for years before 
they die. O my God, my God ! " and the old 
man lost all his courage and groaned aloud — 

VOL. II. N 
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^'save me from that ! Take me, take me at once I 
but oh, save me firom being a trouble and a bur- 
den to anybody." 

^^A trouble? a burthen? Oh, Mr. Gar- 
land!" And Charlotte seized the poor numb 
right hand, pressed it to her bosom like a baby, 
kissed it, fondled it, sobbed over it, and ex- 
pended on it such a passion of emotion, that the 
parson^s thoughts were turned from his own 
uneasy apprehensions into watching her, and 
wondering at the wealth of love that lay buried 
in that poor heart. 

^'Do not, my child, do not cry so bitterly. 
I should not have said this. I had no idea you 
cared for me so much." 

"I have nobody else to care for — nobody 
that cares for my caring — in the wide 
world." 

He could not contradict her — he knew she 
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spoke the truth. But he said^ what was also 
the truth, and every day when he saw the 
depths of sweetness, and patience, and womanly 
wisdom, that sorrow was drawing out of her, 
and expressing visibly in her face, he himself 
. believed it more and more. " No one but me to 
care for ? It may not be always so, Charlotte. 
God's mercy is as infinite as our need. Wait 
and hope.^' 

Whether it was that this sudden and unwonted 
emotion stirred up the old man's vital forces 
into strength enough to shake oflF the impending 
ill, or whether this had been only a slight fore- 
warning, he certainly grew better under his 
daughter's care, and for some days was even 
brighter than ordinary. But it was only a 
temporary wave of the gradually ebbing tide, 
which left the sands barer than before. 

Very soon there fell upon Mr. Garland\s 
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green old age that most trying phase of life's 
decline — often only a phase, and not necessarily 
implying life's close, in which the body be- 
gins to fail faster than the still youthful and 
active mind : producing an irritable restlessness 
most painful both to the sufferer and to the 
standers-by. The more he needed care, the 
less he seemed to like being taken care of. He 
felt it hard to resign one by one his independent 
ways, and sink into not an elderly but a really 
old man ; becoming, as he said, like Saint Peter, 
who when he was young " girded himself," but 
w^hen old was to have *^ another to gird him, 
and lead him in the way he would nof If 
at this crisis he had been left only to Jane, and 
had not had about him a younger woman, gen- 
tle, sweet-tempered, and gifted naturally with 
that infinite patience which is, or ought to be, 
at once the duty and delight of all youth to 
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show to all old age, things would have gone 
rather hard with Parson Garland. 

Perhaps he was aware of this, perhaps not; 
for the narrowing powers of fading life dim the 
perceptions of even the best of people ; but he 
was conscious of feeling great comfort in Char- 
lotte. A change, sudden and bright, had come 
upon her ever since the day that he had told her 
of his fear of paralysis. She lost her listless, soli- 
tary ways, and began to devote herself daily and 
hourly to him, and him alone. Not that she 
troubled him with unnecessary watching, or too 
patent anxiety, but she was always at hand 
when wanted; she never thwarted him; she 
bore with all his little crotchets, even when, as 
he acknowledged to himself, they were very 
unreasonable. And sometimes, in the long, 
sleepless night that succeeded many a restless 
day, the old man used to lie thinking, with a 
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wondering gratefulness both to her and towards 
Iieaven^ of the sweet temper that was never 
ruffled^ the young face that tried so hard to 
be always pleasant and sunshiny when in his 
sights the attentive hands that were ever ready 
to do enough^ and never too much, for the in- 
numerable wants of his selfish, or he thought it 
selfish, old age. ^'^ 

" God is very good to me, more than I de- 
serve,'' he ofttimes said in his heart " And 
if I wait, surely in His own time He will be 
good to these my children.'^ 

But although the tie between him and his 
daughter-in-law grew closer every day, Mr. 
Garland, with the shrinking delicacy which was 
a part of his nature, never attempted to lift the 
veil which Charlotte still persistently drew over 
iiie relations between herself and her husband, 
and her own feeling towards him. The old man 
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would have been ashamed to pry into what 
she evidently desired to conceal. All his life he 
had borne his own burdens, troubling no one ; 
he could understand and respect another's doing 
the same. Charlotte's total reticence and silent 
endurance touched him deeper than the most 
pathetic complaints or most unreserved confi- 
dence. 

So they lived together, these strangely- 
assorted companions, who yet in their deepest 
hearts were so curiously assimilated, as to be- 
come better company to each other every day. 
Contentedly they spent the life of almost total 
solitude, which circumstances had forced upon 
them. For the Crux influence had leavened 
the neighbourhood, which indeed without much 
malice aforethought on their part it was sure 
to do ; and those few county families who were 
in the habit of driving over to Immeridge at 
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intervals^ just to acknowledge tlie existence of, 
and pay a passing respect to, the Reverend 
William Garland, gradually ceased their visits 
to tlie Parsonage. He had not wanted them 
when they came, but he noticed their absence ; 
and was sure that Charlotte noticed it too, for 
she often looked at him in a strange, wistful 
way, as if she wished to say something to him, 
and could not Heaven had punished her, as 
Heaven does sometimes, not directly but vicari- 
ously. In a heart so full of love as hers (often 
did the parson recall Keith^s almost complaining 
words, " She is so very fond of me "), that 
others should suffer through her fault, was of 
all retributions the sharpest, and likely to work 
out the most lasting result on her character. 

It did so presently in a manner unforeseen. 
Seeing Mr. Garland had no one left him but 
herself, Charlotte shook off her depression, 
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and learned to be cheerful for his sake. She 
tried to make herself everything that pleased 
him, and his being the sole influence that ever 
approached her, it was almost omnipotent of its 
kind. When two people of opposite dispositions 
are thus thrown constantly together, they either 
end by absolute dislike and disunion, or they 
grow into the most touching likeness in unlike- 
ness,. which often harmonizes better than ab- 
solute similarity. 

Ere many months, the parson's daughter- 
in-law had become to his failing age almost 
more than a daughter of his own ; for, as he said 
sometimes, his own daughter would certainly 
have gone away and left him, to marry some ^ 
strange youth, while his son's wife was safely 
bound to him for ever. And he to her was 
not only as dear as a natural bom father, but 
was also — what, alas ! all fathers in the flesh 
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are not — her ideal of everything that a man 
should be. She became to him a perfect slave ; 
as women like to be ; though in that happiest 
bondage where aflFection is the only forger of 
the chains. But the title he himself gave her 
was his ** right hand I " 

Ere long this became only too true a name. 

One day, as he was writing his sermon, 
Charlotte sitting sewing at the study-window, 
for he was so constantly needing her help in 
little things, that he liked -to have her within 
call — the pen dropped from Mr. Garland's 
fingers. The same numbness which he had 
once complained of, came on again; his right 
hand fell helplessly by his side, — and he never 
used it more. 

This was not discovered immediately; as 
before, the affection was at first considered 
temporary, and all remedies were tried. Simple 
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household remedies only ; for Mr. Garland did 
not feel ill ; he suffered no pain ; and it was only 
on Charlotte^s earnest entreaty that he allowed 
medical help to be sent for. 

But when this was done, and the doctor 
looked grave, and said, on being questioned, that 
it was really "a stroke,** — as the country 
people call it — and that the natural use 
would in all human probability never return 
to that poor, nerveless right hand, the blow 
fell lighter than might have been expected. 
Most likely because the parson himself bore it 
80 welL Now that his secret dread for months 
— and he owned now how heavy it had been — 
had come upon him, the reality seemed less 
dreadful than the fear. He met his misfortune 
with a wonderiul calnmess and fortitude. 
His irritability ceased ; he faced courageously 
the local bodily infirmity — thanking God 
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that it was onlj locals and did not affect 
either his faculties or his speech. He made 
his arrangements for future helplessness with 
a touching patience; reminding Charlotte — 
who hovered about him in pale silence — and 
Jane^ who broke into loud outbursts of lamen- 
tation at every word — ^how the doctor had said 
that he might yet live to be ninety^ and die 
of some other disease after alL 

**And if not,** added he, "if the burden 
that I myself feel heaviest, is to be the especial 
burden that God will have me bear, — (you 
will often find it so in life, Charlotte), — still, I 
will take it up and bear it I have received 
good from His hands all my days, and He 
will help me in what seems like evil." 

'^You speak like a saint almost," said Char- 
lotte softly. 
• " She was a saint who taught me." 
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*^ Some day — if you should ever think I 
deserve to hear — will you tell me about her?" 

It was said so humbly, with such a world 
of reverence and tenderness in the imploring 
eyes, that the parson was startled. Never 
before had he even mentioned to his daughter- 
in-law this one woman whom he had so adored ; 
a woman and wife like herself; yet who 
always seemed a being of another creation 
from poor Charlotte. But now, in the strange 
changes that time had made, through the 
mysterious influence by which his memory of 
the wife he had lost, had guided his conduct 
towards the daughter he had so unexpectedly 
and regretfully found, Mr. Garland recognised, 
amidst all diflferences, the common womanhood 
of these two — Mary and Charlotte Garland. 
Ay, though one had lived and died white as snow, 
and the other was smirched with sin; though 
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one was all that was charming in ladyhood^ 

and the other Well, things had gone hard 

with poor Charlotte I Still, still, there was ia 
both of them the root and centre of all loveable- 
ness in woman — the strong self-abnegation, the 
divine humility, of Love. 

"Charlotte,'* said the parson — and he tried 
to see her with the eyes with which his Mary 
woold have regarded this girl, her son's wife 
— eyes searching as a mother's should be, yet 
withal unfailingly tender, pitiful, generous, and 
just : ** Charlotte, would you really like to hear 
about your husband's mother — the noblest 
woman that ever breathed?" 

"Should I?*' Charlotte's face answered the 
question. 

So, forgetting everything else, — forgetting 
even that this was the first sad night when 
he was made fully conscious of his infirmity. 
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and of the fact that it would last during the 
remainder of his life, Mr. Garland sat down 
by his study fire, and began talking with his 
daughter-in-law, quietly and cheerfully, and 
with an open confidence that he had never shown 
her before. And she listened with all her 
heart in her eyes, and yet with a touch of 
sadness, like one who was hearing of a far-off 
paradise, of which, for her, the door was for ever 
closed, — about the days of his youth, studious 
and solitary ; his long but never weary court- 
ship-years; of his one happy twelvemonth of 
married life, and his dear dead wife, Mary Gar- 
land. 




CHAPTER XL 




V 



the next Snndav all Tmnipridge had 
leamt the heavy affiictioa — aa manT 
woald have aaid, till hia placid &ce &rbade them 
to call it <4o — which had be&ll^i the parson. 
There was scarcely one of hia ftock present who 
did not follow him widi compaasionate eyes as 
he walked slowly np the pnlpit stairs, his right 
arm hirlden nnder the sleeve of hw gown, and 
};egan U> tarn over the leaves of the Prayer- 
IkkA — with his left hanrL And when, giving 
otii the hymn, in his nervonsness and slight 
awkwardness, he dropped the book, and it 
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narrowly escaped the clerk^s head, and was 
solemnly picked up and handed back to him by 
the beadle, not even a mischievous child 
smiled; the congregation were all far more 
inclined to weep. 

After service was over, many hung about 
the churchyard, as if they wished to see or 
speak to the parson .But Mr. Garland re- 
mained in the vestry for a considerable time, 
no one being admitted but his daughter-in-law. 
Then, taking her arm, and walking feebly, 
he was seen to cross the churchyard, the ac- 
customed way, and re-enter his garden-gate. 

If any of his neighbours had ever said a 
word against him, they were all silent now; 
silent and sorry. They gathered in knots 
round the church-door, and the lane leading 
to it; everybody talking with sympathy and 
respect of "poor Mr. Gai'land." 

VOL. u. o 
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Next morning, to the extreme amazement 
of the little household, once more the tall foot- 
man from the Hall appeared at the Parsonage, 
with a message: kind inquiries after Mr. Gar- 
land's health, and begging his acceptance of 
a basket of hot-house grapes and a brace of 
partridges. 

"What shall we do, Charlotte?" said the 
parson, who looked pleased: it was not in 
human nature that he should not be somewhat 
pleased. " It is unneighbourly and un-christ- 
ian to refuse their peace-offering, and yet I 
cannot bear to take ;t I never wish to have 
anything more to do with the people at the 
Hall." 

" No," replied Charlotte, with the sad grav- 
ity which always came over her when the 
Cruxes were named — of her own accord she 
never named them at all 
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" What would you like done, my dear? You 
shall decide." 

She thought a minute and then said, '^ Send 
a friendly message back, but do not accept 
their present Say, the grapes would be wel- 
come to old Molly Carr, or to some other 
sick person down the village, whom Mrs. 
Crux used so often to send things to." 

" Yes, that will do. You have a wise little 
head, child," said the parson, affectionately. 

He went himself and delivered the message 
to the servant; making it as kindly and 
courteous as possible; then he and his daugh- 
ter-in-law sat together for a good while in 
silence, he reading and she working, — as was 
their habit after breakfast 

** And now, my dear, let us put aside all 
unpleasant things, and make ourselves busy, — 
usefully busy, this sunshiny morning. I like the 
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sunshine. Oh, thank God that He has left me 
the sight of my eyesl" said the parson, sigh- 
ing. " But come, we'll have no sadness and 
no complaining; for I might be much worse 
off. Charlotte, you will have to be really my 
right hand now. How does your writing 
progress? it is long since you showed me 
your copy-book. What if I were to begin and 
dictate to you my next Sunday's sermon?'' 

** Only try me, and you will see how I will 
do it/' answered Charlotte brightly. 

"Very well. But first there are all my 
letters to write. Look how many lie in the 
box marked * unanswered.' " 

There was an accumulation of four or five, 
which he turned over uneasily. " Ah I I neg- 
lected them, and now it is too late." 

« Could not I " 

" No, you couldn't, child," with some slight 
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irritability. "They are business letters; a 
woman's writing would look odd, especially — 
Oh, if I had but my son beside me 1 If Keith 
would only come home." He once more sighed 
bitterly, then saw Charlotte's face, and stopped. 

" My dear, you must not mind me if I say 
sharp or foolish things sometimes. I do not 
mean it. You will bear with an old man, I 
know." 

"O Mr. Garland!'' 

She came to his side and began caressing, 
in her own tender way, the powerless hand, 
which by an ingenious arrangement of his 
coat-sleeve, she had tied up so that its help- 
lessness might inconvenience him as little as 
possible. A slight caress, not much; he was 
not used to affectionate demonstrations; but 
these touched him. He put his other hand on 
her head. 
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*^You are very good to me, Charlotte. I 
think you must be fond of me — a little.** 

She laughed — the loving little laugh which 
supplies all words — and then placed herself 
beside him, with pen and paper all arranged. 

"I am quite ready now, sir. But^' — with 
a slight hesitation — " there is one letter which, 
perhaps, to make quite sure, had best be 
written first Do you remember to-morrow 
is the Canadian mail?' 

''Ah, true, true! Poor Keith! He will 
never again see his old father's hand-writing.'' 

It was a small thing ; but one of those small 
things which, causing us fully to realize any 
loss, cut very deep sometimes. The parson 
leaned back in his chair; and the rare tears 
of old age stole through his shut eyelids. 

** Never mind, — never mind I" said he at last, 
drawing his fingers across his eyes. It must 
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be so, some time or other. We go on taking 
care of our children, and fancying no one can 
do it but ourselves, — till God removes them 
from us, or us from them, as if just to show 
us that He is sufficient to take care of them. 
And in this matter — why, Keith will hardly 
miss my letters. You can so easily put down 
all I want to say, Charlotte my dear. So 
begin at once." 

^^What shall I write?'' 

"Let us see. *My dear Keith.' But that 
will puzzle him. Put at the top * Dictated.' 
No, stop ! — My dear^ why should not you 
yourself write to your husband?'' 

**He has never asked me." 

That was true, though the omission had 
grown so familiar that the parson had of late 
not even remarked it. Since the first few 
illiterate scrawls, which with almost an ex- 
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aggerated dread of their effect on a young 
man educated and scholarly^ Mr. Garland had 
forwarded, Keith had never asked his wife to 
write to him; nor — carefully regular as were 
his messages to her — had he taken the slightest 
notice of her continued silence. In truth, in 
this and in all other things, except mere sur- 
face matters, he had sheathed himself up in 
such an annour of reserve, that of the real 
Keith Garland, the man who now was, they 
knew absolutely nothing. Though they felt — 
most certainly his father did — that he was a 
person very different from the boy who went 
out to Canada two years and a half ago. 

*^ Supposing he has not asked you to write ; 
still, why should you not do it?'^ 

" I cannot tell ; only I think it would be 
better not." And Charlotte's firm-set mouth 
showed that she did not wish to say any 
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more. Nor did her father-in-law attempt to 
urge her. It was with him both principle and 
practice that no third hand — not even a pa- 
rent's — can safely touch, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, the bond between husband and wife. 

" Well/' said he, sighing, '* do as you think 
best, Charlotte. And now let me write my 
letter, — that is, dictate it. Put at the top that 
it is dictated, and then he will understand." 

So they sat together; a long two hours; 
for Mr. Garland was restless and awkward ; un- 
accustomed to any pen but his own, and ner- 
vously anxious over the wording of the letter. 
His patient secretary tore up more than one 
sheet to please him, and began again; he 
seemed so fearful of saying either too much or 
too little. 

*^You see, my dear, I wish to be careful. 
If we alarm Keith too much about me, he 
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may come home at once, and I would not 
have him do that against his will, or to the 
injury of his future prospects. Yet if we left 
him quite in ignorance, and anything did 
happen to me " 

Charlotte looked up alarmed. ^ But the 
doctor said " 

"He said w^hat was quite true, that I may live 
ten years and never have another attack. But 
if one did come — there was no need to tell 
me this, for I knew it -^things might prove 
very serious." 

** What would happen ? How would the 
stroke aififect you? Do not be afraid to tell 
me all you know.'* 

Charlotte spoke with composure, fixing her 
eyes steadily on the old man's face as she did 
so, though she had turned very pale. 

" I w^ill tell you, my dear, for you are not 
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a coward; and it is right you should know ; 
it is right I should have somebody about me 
who does know. If I were to have another 
* stroke/ as people call it, I might lose my 
speech, the use of my limbs, my mind even. 

Charlotte," as with a touching appeal he 
took hold of her band, " it is great weakness 
in me, — great want of faith and trust ; but 
sometimes I feel frightened at the future, and 

1 wish my dear boy would come home/* 

^* What hmders his coming home ? Is it — 
is it me?" 

The old poan was sorely perplexed. It was 
one of those questions so bard plainly to 
answer, — so impossible wholly to deny. He 
met it, as alone this good man could meet 
anything, — by the plain truth. 

" Yes, my child," he said, keeping her hand, 
and speaking tenderly, for he felt so exceed- 
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ingly sorry for her, "it may be, in some de- 
gree, on account of you. This is the penalty 
that people must pay who make hasty or ill- 
assorted marriages, or, indeed, do anything 
that is wrong; they must go through a cer- 
tain term of probation, and bear a certain 
amount of suflFering. You have suffered, my 
poor Charlotte?'' 

"Oh, I have— I have!" 

" And I doubt not so has Keith. He may 
dread coming home, and finding you only 
what he left you, — which was very different 
from himself, and equally difierent from Tihat 
you now are. Still, not knowing this, he 
may shrink, — most men do — after the first 
impulse of passion is over, from spending his 
whole life with a woman who was not his 
deliberate choice." 

" Yes, I understand." 
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" Ah, my dear ! I did not mean to hurt 
you. It was as hard for you as it was for 
him. We may learn from our mistakes, and 
make the best of them, and they may come 
riglit in time; but we must suffer for them. 
Marriage is an awful thing; and its very 
irrevocableness, — the Hill death us do part,' 
which to some is the dearest comfort — to 
others becomes the most galling bondage.^' 

The parson had gone on speaking, more in 
his moralising, absent way than with any spe- 
cial reference to her — but his words struck 
home. 

Charlotte drew her hands softly away from 
him and folded them together with a deter- 
mination — desperate in its very gentleness. 

^* Mr. Garland, will you tell me one thing, — 
can married people be parted — legally — except 
by death ?^' 
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" It ought not to be, my dear ; but I believe 
it is done sometimes. I have heard of a Court 
in London where people can get separated from 
one another, so as even to be free to marry 
again. But we old-fashioned people do not like 
such divorces. We will not speak about them, 
Charlotte. We were speaking about you and 
your husband. He may dislike the thought of 
coming home now ; but if he once came, I hope, 
I feel sure, things would be quite different! 
Still, let us neither compel him nor urge him — 
it is best not Forgive me if, just for my own 
selfish sake, I can't help wishing my boy would 
come home.^^ 

" He will come home. Do not be uneasy ; 
he is sure to come home." 

And then, recurring to the letter, Charlotte 
kept the old man^s wandering attention fixed 
upon it till it was finished. Afterwards she 
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said, to her father-in-law's great but carefully 
concealed surprise, — 

"And now, if you could spare me for an 
hour, I should like to go and write myself to 
my husband/' 

" That is well, that is excellent," cried Mr. 
Garland, much delighted. " Do write to him ! 
as long a letter as ever you can. He will be 
very glad of it!" 

"Will he?'' 

"Only, Charlotte, please tell him no more 
about me than we have said already. You 
will promise that? You comprehend my 
reasons?" 

"Yes," said Charlotte, as she rose, slowly 
and dreamily, and gathered up the ink and 
paper. 

" But why go away ? Why not write here ? 
I would not interrupt you; and my good 
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little scholar writes so well now, that I have 
not the slightest intention of looking over or 
correcting her letters, — never again, I assure 
you." 

"Oh, no!" and Charlotte smiled, not one of 
her old childish smiles, but the exceedingly 
sad one which had come in their stead. " But, 
indeed, I had rather be alone. I am 
very stupid, you know, sir. You forget, it is 
not easy for me to write a letter, and it ought 
to be a pretty letter, — ought it not? — when 
it is written to my husband ?'* 

"Certainly, certainly. Off with you, and 
do your very best. Ah, my dear, you^ll be 
such a clever girl by the time your husband 
comes home!^^ 

Charlotte smiled again, but this time the smile 
was not merely sad, it was broken-hearted. 

Af^r she was gone> Mr. Garland sat in 
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anxious meditation ; at least, as anxious as nis 
failing age, upon which all cares now began 
to fall slightly deadened, allowed him to feel. 
Much he regretted that with the weak put- 
ting oflF of a painful thing, which was the pe- 
culiarity of his character, — he had so long^ 
delayed re-writing that missing epistle about 
the Cruxes and Charlotte. How could it be 
done now? Never, at first he feared. For 
it was impossible Keith's wife could write it ; 
and no other hand could he use to indite so 
private a letter. 

" If I could but do it myself. I have heard 
of people who learned to write with their left 
hand,'' thought the parson, and taking up a 
pen he began to try, — a proceeding which 
needs trying in order to discover how very 
difficult it is. Discomfited entirely by pen and 
ink, he attempted a lead-pencil, and with much 
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effort, and many an ache of the feeble old 
hand and wrist, succeeded, after an hour's hard 
practice, in legibly signing his name. Then 
quite worn out, he stretched himself in his 
arm-chair, and wished for Charlotte. 

"What a long time she has been away! 
Far more than an hour.^^ And then he smiled, 
with an amused wonder, to think how much 
he missed her. 

"If I find her so necessary, surely her 
husband will, when he has learned all her use- 
fulness, all her goodness. Oh, yes, it will be 
all right by-and-by, when Keith comes home." 

And so it was with a cheerful countenance 
that he met his daughter; showed her how 
he had been amusing himself in her absence, 
and exacted her approbation of his left-handed 
performances. 

"I am so clever, I shall be able to write 
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with my own hand next mail^ I think. But 
we will not tell Keith now. We will just 
give him a surprise/^ 

And the idea of this, and the relief to his 
mind that it brought, pleased Mr. Garland 
so much, that he went on talking quite gaily ; 
all the time Charlotte was enclosing, address- 
ing, and sealing her letter, which she made 
no attempt to offer for his perusal. Nor did 
he desire it. 

He never noticed, also, that all the time 
she scarcely spoke; and that, after she 
had given Jane the letter to post, — Canadian 
letters were not trusted to anybody but them- 
selves or Jane, — she came and knelt beside 
him — ostensibly to warm her hands at the fire. 
She was shaking like a person in an ague. 

" How very cold you are ! How could you 
stay up so long in that chilly room, you 
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foolish girl ! you never think of yourself at 
all/^ 

^'Oh, no. It isn't worth while/' 
Mr. Garland regarded her uneasily, as she 
crouched on the rug, her face to the fire-light, 
which seemed to cheer her no more than the 
moon upon a snow-field. But he thought of 
his letter, which he would certainly be able 
to write by next mail — ay, he would! if he 
accomplished it at the rate of a line a day; 
and became comforted concerning Charlotte. 

After the mail had gone, the parson's mind 
was so relieved that his bodily health began to 
recruit itself a little. His helpless hand was 
at least no worse, and he began to get accus- 
tomed to the loss of it, and to do without it, 
awkwardly and drearily at first, but soon very 
uncomplainingly. The trouble it gave him to do 
the most ordinary things, and the time they took 
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in doing, occupied the hours, and prevented 
his feeling so bitterly the lack of his daily writ- 
ing. He dictated to Charlotte whatever was 
absolutely necessary; and he set himself to 
work, with the diligence of a school-boy, to 
learn to write with his left hand. In short. 
Providence was tempering the wind to him, 
poor old manl in many ways, so as to 
make him slip easily and painlessly into that 
world where he would awake and be young 
again ; or be — whatsoever God would have him 
to be, in the unknown country, where he had 
but two desires, to find Him — and his wife 
Mary. 

Still, he had much enjoyment of his present 
existence. It happened to be an especially 
lovely spring, and he and his daughter-in-law 
spent hours daily in wandering about the cliffs 
and downs, looking at the sunshiny sea which 
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was settling itself down in peace after its winter 
storms; or else penetrating inland, and hunt- 
ing for wild flowers in those woody nooks 
which make this part of the country, so near 
the coast, a perfect treasure-house for all who 
love nature. And he tried, not vainly, to put 
into Charlotte that simple but intense delight 
which he himself took in all natural things, 
thereby giving her an education, both of mind 
and heart, which is worth much book-learning, 
especially to a woman. 

Their walks were made pleasanter by the 
lifting off of the Crux incubus. With the ex- 
traordinary infatuation of the " fashionable ^^ 
world, this gay metropolitan fiimily had dis- 
covered that living anywhere out of London 
in spring-time was absolutely unendurable. So 
they migrated back to their old haunt/S, leaving 
the Hall, for the time being, deserted, and the 
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roads about Immeridge safe and free. They 
had never again called at the Parsonage, but 
they had sent at least twice a- week to inquiry for 
Mr. Garland; and once, in passing him and 
Charlotte, they driving in their handsomest ba- 
rouche down a hilly road where to stop and 
speak was conveniently impossible, Mrs. Crux 
had bowed, whether to one or both remamed 
questionable, but it was a most undoubted and 
condescending bow. 

" Our friends certainly mean to take us up 
again,, by slow degrees," said the parson, a 
little amused. He had returned the salutation 
distantly, but courteously, as a parson should, 
whose duty, more even than most men, is to 
live in charity with all; but he did not wish 
to have his motives or intentions mistaken. ^' I 
have no desire," he continued, "to have any 
intimacy with the Cruxes. You will find. 
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Charlotte, throughout life, which is not long 
enough for any needless pain, that * marry in 
haste and repent at leisure,' is as true of friend- 
ship as it is of love. We should be quite sure 
our friends suit us, before we join hands. Other- 
wise they either cumber us or drop from us, 
like ill-fitting clothes, or they cling to us and 
destroy us, like the poisoned shirt of Dejanira : 
— did you ever hear of Dejanira? " 

And then he told her the story, — as he did 
many another story, out of his endless learning, 
— partly to amuse himself, and partly from the 
feeling that every sort of knowledge might one 
day be valuable to her. 

" But to return to the Cruxes," continued he ; 
" I do not regret their civilities, though more 
than civility is neither possible nor desirable. 
Still if they are polite, we will be polite too, 
if only on Keith's account. It is bad for a 
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man not to be on good terms with his neigh- 
bours." 

And then the parson began to talk, — as he 
never could help talking, — more and more 
every day, of the chances pro and con of 
KeitVs return, and what would happen when 
he did return ; whether he would go out again 
to Canada ; or whether, since he had been so 
successful, and shown such remarkable capa- 
bilities for success in farming, he would not turn 
his attention to it in England, and perhaps 
settle near Immeridge, to the infinite comfort 
of his father's declining days. 

" And, if he has a real pleasant home, — if 
his wife makes it as pleasant as she has made 
mine, — why then — '' 

He turned and saw Charlotte's face — it was 
deathly white. 
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" Please don't ! " she gasped. " Oh, please 
don% Mr. Garland." 

He said no more, for he saw she could not 
bear it, but he thought with deep thankfulness, 
how devotedly Keith's poor little wife must love 
him still. 

And the love might be not unneeded. For 
several times, when in his weary want of some- 
thing to do, he had amused himself by re-read- 
ing, in regular succession, his son's letters, 
Mr. Garland was struck by an undefined and 
yet clearly perceptible change in them. There 
seemed a harshness, a hardness growing over 
Keith ; mingled with a reckless indifference, a 
complete avoidance of all reference to the fu- 
ture — which, the more he pondered it over, the 
more alarmed his father. But there was nothing 
to be done ; nothing but to write that letter. 
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which he penned painfully, a few lines every 
day, telling his son the whole history of himself 
and Charlotte; how he had grown week by 
week, and month by month, to pity her, to 
like her, to esteem her, to love her. 

Yes, he did really love her. He had long 
suspected this, now he felt sure of it Into 
the lonely, self-contained, but infinitely tender 
heart, where no woman, save one, had ever 
dwelt, crept this new relationship, full of all 
the delicacy and chivalry which such a man 
was sure to have towards any woman, by 
whatever tie connected with him; uniting at 
once the grave protection of fatherhood with 
the clinging dependence that his now feeble age 
made natui*al to him. Ay, in this strange and 
mysteriously bitter way, the last way he had 
ever contemplated or expected, the parson had 
found his "daughter." Found her, simply by 
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doing a father's duty, in the inevitable circum- 
stances under which he had been called upon 
to act 

He felt great peace, as he sat in his gar- 
den-chair with Charlotte busy near him, or 
sitting sewing at his side; she was one of 
those women who without any obnoxiously 
demonstrative industry, are never seen idle. 
Day by day he admired her more and more, 
and was convinced that Keith would do the 
same, until the true tender love, ay, and rever- 
ence, which every husband should bear to his 
wife, would surely come. He felt so certain 
that all would be right soon, very soon — per- 
haps even during his lifetime. He spent hours 
in planning out and dreaming over the future ; 
and so absorbed was he in these fancies and 
speculations, that he forgot to take much present 
notice of Charlotte. 
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When Jane suggested, as she did once, that 
Mrs. Keith Garland was looking excessively 
thin and worn, he still scarcely heeded it, or 
set it down to the hot weather, or to a natural 
suspense concerning her husband's return. 
But as she never opened the subject of her 
own accord, he did not like to question her. 
And she being always so very unobtrusive 
and uncommunicative regarding herself and her 
feelings, doing all her duties, and especially 
those which concerned Mr. Garland, with the 
most affectionate and sedulous care ; he did not 
discover, as perhaps indeed only a woman 
would, that this poor woman, so young still, 
went about like a person stunned; who does 
everything in a sort of dream, waiting with 
terror for the moment of awakening. 

Only once or twice, when unable to resist 
talking of his hopes, and longing for some 
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confirmation of them from another's heart than 
his own, Mr. Garland asked her serionslj what 
she thought of the probabilities of Keith's re- 
turn, Charlotte answered decidedly, — 

" Oh, yes ; he will come. Be quite sure 
your son will come home." 

And in the delight of this expectation the 
old man forgot to notice that she said, as she 
always did now, ** your son," never " my hus- 
band.'^ 






CHAPTER XII. 

JHE following mail brought Keith's 
never-failing letter, written, of course, 
in ignorance of the sad tidings now speeding 
to him across the seas. Nor would they pro- 
bably reach him in time to be answered by 
the return mail, for he spoke of an intended 
business journey down South, which would 
occupy the few days between i;he receiving and 
answering of letters ; so he prepared his father 
for having none at all this time. 

" The first time he will ever have missed 
writing," said the parson, trying to shake off 
a certain dreary feeling which Keith's letter 
left behind, — the letter, written with that un- 
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consciousness of all that was happening at home, 
and read, unknowing what might have hap- 
pened to the writer since, — two things which 
throw such an indefinite but insurmountable 
sadness over even the cheeriest and pleasantest 
" foreign correspondence." 

This was not an especially cheerful letter, 
as to its tone, though its contents were good 
news ; Keith explained to his father, who tried 
to explain to Charlotte — and the old man and 
the girl were about equally obtuse in compre- 
hending it — some business transaction by which 
he hoped to realise a considerable sum. "Per- 
haps, I may turn out a rich man yeV^ 
wrote he, with a slight tone of triumph. " I 
have certainly done very well so far; in a 
worldly point of view, that forced march to 
Canada was the best thing that ever happened 
to me. Besides, I like the climate ; 1 have no 
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dislike to the country, in truth, nothing should 
induce me to leave it. I would not care ever 
to se6 Old England again, if coming over 
(he did not say " coming home ") were not my 
only means of getting a sight of my dear old 
father." 

Always his father; never his wife. Char- 
lotte listened ; a little paler, a little stiller than 
before, if that were possible; but she neither 
questioned nor complained of anything. Once 
only, as she was hanging over her father-in- 
law's chair, arranging his cushions for his after- 
noon nap, he talking the while of Keith — for 
indeed, the subject never failed him, she said 
gently, when he asked what she thought about 
the matter, — 

" Oh, yes, your son will come home. Make 
yourself quite easy ; he is sure to come home. 
Not immediately, perhaps; but by-and-by." 
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The old man looked up with a touching 
eagerness. " Do you really think so, Char- 
lotte? Before winter?" 

" Yes ; before winter/' said Charlotte, as she 
turned away. 

The following mail brought no letter, for 
which, however, they were prepared. Neverthe- 
less, the blank seemed to make the parson rather 
restless for some hours, till he consoled himself 
by reflecting that the journey down South, 
while it hindered Keith's receiving his letters, 
saved him temporarily from the pain of the 
news they brought, and lessened by a few days 
his suspense till the next mail came in. And 
that next mail would bring him the all-impor- 
tant letter, so long delayed, but which the 
father had duly finished, left-handed, accom- 
plishing it line by line, with a tender persist* 
ency, in spite of all sorts of remonstrances 
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from Charlotte, who would not see why he 
should be so earnest about it. 

'^ Suppose it should never reach him/' said 
she, when in compliance with Mr. Garland's 
desire, she enclosed and forwarded it, declining 
to write herself this time. " Suppose,'^ and she 
watched her father-in-law stealthily but eagerly, 
— *' suppose he should even now be on his way 
home?" 

** Oh, no ! that is quite impossible," replied 
the parson, sighing. How impossible, he did 
not like to say. For, judging his son by him- 
self, by most men, he felt that nothing except 
the strongest sense of duty could conquer 
the repugnance a man would feel to coming 
home imder Keith's circumstances : to a wife 
whom he neither respected nor loved, but only 
pitied. But that momentous letter would set 
everything right. He had written it with the 
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utmost tact and tenderness of which he was 
capable; placing everything before his son in 
the plainest lights and yet doing it delicately^ 
as should be done by the father of a grown- 
up son, who has no longer any right to in- 
terfere in that son's affairs further than to 
suggest and advise. Yes, this letter would 
surely make all right So he had sent it off, 
in spite of Charlotte, and with an amused 
resistance to her arguments ; and his heart fol- 
lowed it with prayers. 

Thus, after the first few hours, he ceased to 
be disappointed at the absence of Keith's letter, 
and after waiting another half-day, and hear* 
ing accidentally that other American letters had 
come all safe, — the housekeeper at Cruxham 
Hall had also a son in Canada, — the parson 
and his daughter settled their minds calmly to 
wait on until the next mail. 
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It was a bright summer morning, and Mr. 
Garland sat enjoying it in his garden. Alone, 
too; a thing which rarely happened. But 
fancying he saw a certain restlessness and 
trouble in Charlotte's look, he had made oc- 
cupation for her by sending her away on a 
long expedition, to visit a sick person at the 
other end of the parish. 

For since his increasing feebleness, this duty 
also — so natural under most circumstances to 
a parson's daughter — visiting the sick, had 
gradually slipped into Charlotte's hands. He 
hardly knew how it had come about, whether 
it was his suggestion or her own that she 
should undertake it, but she had undertaken 
it; and she fulfilled it well. Nor had there 
come any of the difficulties which he had 
once anticipated; for the whole parish was so 
anxious about him, and so touched with 
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tenderness concerning him, that they would 
have received gladly and gratefully anybody 
who came from the parson. The ice once 
broken by mutual sympathy, Charlotte, — the new 
Charlotte, who was so strangely different from 
Lotty Dean, — slowly made her way into the folks' 
hearts, — especially by the exceeding kindness 
which she showed towards old people and chil- 
di*en. Soon, though she said nothing about it 
herself, others said — and it reached the par- 
son's ears with a strange thrill, half pleasure^ 
half pain, — that Immeridge parish had never 
been so well looked after since the days of the 
first Mrs. Garland. 

Mr. Garland watched his son's wife as she 
walked across the garden with her basket in 
hand ; stepping lightly, in her brown holland 
morning dress and jacket, and simple straw 
hat, under which her abundant hair no longer 
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curled ; the parson, with his classic taste, had 
made her twist it smoothly up, in Greek grace 
and matronly decorousness, round the well- 
shaped head. She was a pretty sight ; to one 
who loved physical beauty a perpetual daily 
pleasure ; but he hardly knew whether it made 
him most sad or most glad to see — and he 
had seen it especially this morning — in her 
face that without which all faces, and all cha- 
racters, are imperfect, the beauty of suflfering. 
The old man^s gaze followed her with great 
tenderness, and when she was out of sight, he 
involuntarily took out his watch, to reckon how 
many hours she was likely to be away from 
him. If any one had told him this two years 
and a half agol if he could have believed 
that this brief time would have made so great 
a change ; not only in his feelings towards her, 
but in herself! And yet at her impressionable 
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time of life, it was not impossible; least of 
all^ considering the many strong influences at 
work within her and around her ; not the least 
of which, though he was the last person to 
suspect it, was Mr. Garland's own. 

Still he acknowledged to himself that what- 
ever she had been, she was a sweet, good 
woman now; that he dearly loved her, and 
had rational grounds for loving her, all of 
which her husband might find out soon. 

" And it is a melancholy fact," thought the 
parson, smiling to himself; **but if that boy 
comes back and falls in love with his wife over 
again, and wants to carry her away with him, 
as of course he must, I wonder what in the 
wide world I shall do without Charlotte I " 

But he left that, as he had long since learned 
to leave all difficulties that concerned his own 
lot, and tried to leave those that concerned 
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others, in wiser hands than his own, and occu- 
pied himself, as old age will when its decline 
is sweet and calm, unselfish and pure, in the 
trivial pleasures about him. Trivial, and yet 
not so, for they all came to him like messages 
from the Giver of every good thing — the sun- 
shine and soft airs, the scent of the flowers, 
the humming of bees and fiutterings of white 
butterflies, and, above all, the songs of innumer- 
able birds, so tame that they came hopping 
and picking up food almost at the parson's feet 
He loved them all, he enjoyed them all, as he 
felt he should do to the very last. In spite of 
sorrow he had had a happy life, and he trusted 
in God to give him a happy and a peaceful 
death ; blessed it was sure to be, since it took 
him home to Mary. 

And so, in this sleepy warmth of sunshine, 
and lulled by the buzz of insects and the in- 
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cessant warble of birds^ the old man's senses 

became confused; his head dropped upon his j 

bosom, and he fell into a sound slumber. In | 

his sleep he had a curious dream, which he | 

did not fully recall till some hours after his 

waking ; but when he did, it made upon him 

the impression of being less a dream than a ' 

vision, so clear and distinct was it; so like | 

reality. 

He thought he was sitting, exactly where 
he did sit, and in his own garden-chair, think- 
ing much the same thoughts, and conscious 
of much the same things around him, as 
really was the case, that morning. When, sud- 
denly, and as naturally and as little to his sur- 
prise as if he had seen her but yesterday, 
his wife, Mary, crossed the lawn towards him. 
He noticed her very dress, which was white, — 
one of her favourite spotted muslin gowns, such 
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as were still laid up in larender in the old 
chest of drawers; and her own garden basket 
was in her hand, full of flowers. She came 
and stood right in front of him, gazing at 
him steadily with those pure, limpid, candid 
eyes of hers, — eyes which looked as young 
as ever, though he had grown quite old. But 
he never considered that, nor anything else, 
except the mere delight of seeing her. He 
forgot even Keith, for she looked exactly as 
she used to do before Keith was born or 
thought of, — before her days of weakness 
and weariness came upon her : — until she said 
in a soft, tender voice, ** William, where is my 
son?" 

After that the dream fell into confusion. He 
had a troubled sense of seeking everywhere for 
Keith, and not being able to find him, of seeing 
him by glimpses, at different ages, and in 
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various well - remembered forms, till at last 
there came a great fellow, with heavy foot- 
steps and a bearded face, whom his father 
could scarcely recognise; but Mary did at 
once, and welcomed smiling. And then again 
her husband saw her standing still on the Par- 
sonage lawn, but not alone; surrounded by a 
little troop of children, in whose faces he be- 
held, mysteriously reproduced, both her face 
and his own. " Oh, yes," she said, as if in 
answer to his dumb questionings, for he 
struggled vainly to speak, — " yes, all these are 
mine. I never saw them, never had them 
in my arms, but I did not die childless — 
and all these are my children I '^ When 
Mr. Garland stretched out his arms to clasp 
her and tliem, the dream melted away ; and it 
was no longer that bright picture of Mary and 
the little ones, but his son Keith, standing 
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gloomy and alone^ and looking as sad as he 
had done that hazy winter morning at Euston 
Square terminus, when the father's heart had 
felt well-nigh broken, and it seemed as if the 
hopes of both their lives were for ever gone. 

"Keith! Keith I" he cried, trying to burst 
through the dumbness of the dream, and 
speak to his son; with the effort he woke, 
and recognised where he was, — alone in the 
sunshiny garden. He called Jane, who in 
Charlotte's rare absences never kept far out 
of reach ; but she was some time in coming 
to him. 

"Jane," said the parson, rubbing his eyes, 
"I must have been asleep very long. Is she 
come back yet, — my daughter, I mean?'' 

"No, sir. But— but ^" 

Jane's voice was abrupt and husky, and she 
kept glancing at the open front door. 
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" Won't you come in, sir ? I've got a piece 
of good news for you. You'll take it quietly, 
though^ I knows you will, for it's a bit of very 
good news/' Nevertheless, Jane sobbed a 
little. 

The parson turned round slowly, calmly, 
with the preternatural instinct of what has 
happened, or is about to happen, which sick 
people sometimes show. 

*^Jane," he said, looking her full in the 
face, ^^ I know what it is. My son is come 
home!'' 

* 9|C * • 

Keith and his father sat together under the 
verandah. The first half-hour of theh: meet- 
ing had passed safely over, and they had settled 
down side by side, tlaking of ordinary things 
with a quietness and self-restraint which both 
purposely maintained as much as possible. 
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But there was no fear. People seldom die of 
joy; as seldom, thank God I of sorrow. 

Already Mr. Garland was listening, cheer- 
fully and naturally, as though his son had been 
at home a long time, to Keith's account, — given 
briefly and succinctly — of how, on receiving 
his letters, he found he had still two days' time 
to catch the return mail, and come home. 
How some accidental delays had prevented his 
starting for Immeridge till the night before; 
how he had left his luggage at the nearest 
station, and walked ten miles across country 
to the Parsonage gate, where looking in, he 
saw his father asleep, and would not disturb 
him till he waked of his own accord. 

He did not tell, nor did Jane, till long after, 
how Keith had appeared before her in her 
kitchen, looking ^' like a ghost from the grave," 
and ^^ took on terrible bad :" till finding things 
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less dreadful than he had at first supposed, he 
suffered himself to be comforted, and soothed, 
and fed, by the good old woman, who three- 
and-twenty years ago had dressed him in his 
first clothes, and loved him ever since, with 
a patience that he had often tried, but never 
came to the end of. For Keith, faulty as he 
was, had the art of making people fond of him. 
Perhaps because of another simple art, — he 
also could love most deeply and faithfully; as 
was plain to be seen in every feature of the 
brown, rough face, whenever he looked at his 
old father. 

Yes, they were very happy; no doubt of 
that Was it a punishment — poor girl, it was 
her last ! — that in the first moments of their re- 
union both father and son entirely forgot 
Charlotte? It was not till the church clock 
struck twelve, and she was to be home to 
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dinner at one, that the parson, with a sting of 
compunction, remembered his son's wife, after 
whom his son had never once inquired. 

" My boy," said he, *' some one besides my- 
self will be very glad you are come home/' 

"You mean my wife,'' replied Keith, with 
a sudden hardening both of countenance and 
manner. 

"You do not ask after her, so I conclude 
Jane has already told you all about her." 

"Jane said she was well." 

"And nothing more?" 

"Nothing more. Was there anything to 
be told?" 

The question was put with a sudden sus- 
piciousness, but alas I not with the quick anxiety 
of love. And on receiving his father's nega- 
tive, Keith relapsed into his former gravity of 
behaviour, intimating a determination to bear 
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his lot like a man, however hard it might be, 
but at the same time resolved to say, and to 
be said to, as little about it as possible. 

This, and several other slight but signifi- 
cant indications of character which had cropped 
out even in the first half-ho r, convinced Mr. 
Garland of the great change that circum- 
stances had brought about even in so young a 
man. He felt, too, what parents are often 
fatally slow to see, that without any lessen- 
ing, perhaps even with deepening affection, 
there had, in the natural course of things, 
grown up between them, father and son as they 
were, the reserve inevitable between man and 
man, however closely allied. So much so, 
that, in his own shrinking delicacy, the parson 
found it difficult to open the subject nearest to 
his heart. 
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"Keith," said he, at last, "I do not want 
to meddle in your affairs ; you are of an age 
to judge and act for yourself now. Still your 
father can never cease thinking about you. 
And before she comes in, which she will pre- 
sently, for she is always very punctual, may I 
speak to you a few words about your wife?^' 

"Certainly, father/' 

Yet the few words would not come. It was 
after all the son — the less sensitive and most 
demonstrative nature of the two — who first 
broke the painful silence. 

"Father,^' said Keith, turning his head 
away, and taking up the old man's stick to 
make little holes in the gravel walk while he 
spoke, " I had best make a clean breast of it 
to you, and at once. I know now that my 
marriage was a terrible mistake. A mistake 
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— the consequence of, — no, the just punishment 
of — Oh, father, father I heavily I sinned, and 
heavily have I been punished I" 

While speaking he turned white, even 
through his tanned cheeks. Whatever the 
punishment was to which he referred, or what- 
ever special form his remorse had taken, un- 
questionably both had been sharp and sore. 

The parson did not attempt inquiries or 
consolations, still less reproofs. He only laid 
his hand on his son's shoulder, saying, **My 
poor boy I" 

"Yes,^' Keith repeated, " I have been pun- 
ished I Not in outward things; I have had 
plenty of external prosperity, I have often 
thought of two lines of poetry I used to say 
at school, about 

" Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich not making poor." 
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That was the way he tried it with me; eh, 
father? And he very nearly had me — but 
not quite." 

*• You have been successful, then, as regards 
money. You ought to be thankful for that," 
said the father, gravely. 

" Oh, of course, very thankful. Never was 
there such a run of good fortune. It got to 
be quite a proverb, *As lucky as Garland!' 
Why, I have made enough to start afresh 
in England — to set up a pleasant little home 
of my own, to which I might bring some 
sweet charming English girl, — English lady/' 
with a sarcastic accent on the word; "a 
fit companion for me, a fit daughter for 
you. Such a woman, in short, as my mother 
was. Oh, father I ^' and Keith dropped his 
head with something very like a groan; "it 
is a fatal thing for a man if, when he chooses 
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a wife, he cannot, or dare not, measure her by 
what he remembers of his mother." 

The parson was silent. He knew his son 
spoke the truth, none the less true because 
Heaven had mercifully made things lighter to 
him than he deserved. And though hence- 
forward his burden would be lifted off; still 
what it had been the father could imagine, 
though even he might never thoroughly know. 
Still, as he looked on his boy's face, he saw 
written on it many a line that was not there 
before; and was certain that these years, — 
the most critical years of a young man's life, 
had not passed without leaving their mark — 
that bitter, searing brand, upon him, — possibly 
for ever. 

Neither then, nor afterwards, did Keith 
make to his father any special revelations of 
the manner in which he had been " punished,'' 
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whether by conscience-stings alone^ and that 
vague, dark dread of the fiiture which he was 
sure to feel ; or by meeting, as many an honest- 
meaning and yet most miserable man has met, 
and been man enough to fly from, conscious 
that her very goodness and sweetness is to 
him as poisonous as the hot breath from the 
open pit of hell — some ideal woman who is, 
alas! not the woman he has married. Such 
things do happen, and if this or anything like 
it had happened to Keith Garland, even though 
the temptation was conquered and the struggle 
past, his torment must have been sharp 
enough to teach him lessons such as his old 
father had not learnt — ^nor ever needed to learn 
— in all his seventy years. 

Still, something of this Mr. Garland dimly 
divined ; and regarded his son with the sort of 
awe which parents feel when they see that their 
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dealings are not the only dealings with their 
children; that for each successive generation, 
and each individual of it. Providence has a sepa- 
rate education of its own. There was a kind of 
respect, as well as tenderness, in the old man^s 
voice as he took his boy's hand, saying 
gently,— 

''Yes, Keith, you speak truly. I cannot 
deny it. It would have been far happier for 
us all if your wife had been more like your 
mother/' 

There was a long, long silence: a silence 
due in one man to the memory of what was 
lost, in the other to the thought of what might 
have been. It was scarcely unnatural : in one 
sense, it was even right. For it is not our 
merit but God's mercy, which creates peace 
out of pain, and oftentimes changes resigna- 
tion into actual happiness : till we count among 
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our best blessings, the things which once were 
our sharpest woes. 

"My son," said the parson at length, "we 
will now set the past for ever behind us, and 
look forward to your future. Therein I see 
many reasons not to grieve, but to rejoice." 

" Rejoice I over a man who comes home to 
a wife that writes him such a letter as this?" 
and Keith took out of his pocket-book the 
small note which Mr. Garland had seen Char- 
lotte enclose with his own dictated letter, — two 
mails back. 

" What does she say ? I did not read it." 

" Of course not. She had doubtless her own 
reasons for keeping it back from you. Now, 
father, do not look alarmed. I shall not act 
rashly: I am not going to take her at her 
word, indeed I could not do it if I wished. 
No, m not be hard to her. I took my burden 
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on myself, and I'll bear it like a man; bat — 
just read the letter." 

And he again applied himself, in angry 
agitation, to destroying the garden-walk, while 
his father read, slowly and with difficulty, 
for it was ill written, and startled him pain- 
ftdly at first, the poor little scrap which Char- 
otte had penned to her husband. 

" Dear husband,'' (and then " husband " was 
crossed oat, and *' Dear sir " put instead) — ** If 
I may make bold to say it, you ought to come 
home to your father. He is breaking his heart 
for you, and nothing will ever comfort him 
but the sight of you. Please come at once. 

*' I take this opportunity of saying what I 

ought to have said a good while ago, that ours 

having been such an unsuitable and unfor- 

unate marriage, I will not be a tVouble and 
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a burden to you any more, but as soon as you 
come to the Parsonage I will leave it Also 
since — as your father tells me — there is a place 
in London where people unhappily married can 
get rid of one another, so as to be free to marry 
again; if you wish to get rid of me — so as to 
be able to marry somebody else more suitable 
for you — do it. I shall not object I would 
never have let you marry me, had I seen 
things as I do now — or had I ever known 
your father. 

'* I remain, 

" Your obedient wife, 

" Charlotte Garland." 

"Poor little soul!" said Mr. Garland ten- 
derly, as he finished the letter. 

"Then you did not know anything about 
this?'' 
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"Certainly not She hid it all from me — 
the only thing she ever has hid, I think, since 
she came to live with me. How she must have 
suffered before she could have written such a 
letter! — poor, patient, loving little soul!" 

"Loving?" 

"Yes Don't you see — but how could you? 
— that this is just the sort of thing she would 
do I She loves you so well that she will not 
even let you see her love, lest it should seem 
to be an additional claim on you." 

"But she wants to get free from me?*' 

The parson smiled, " She wants to set you 
free — which is quite a different thing. She 
thinks of nobody but you — or perhaps of me 
a Uttle, sometimes. She is the most unselfish 
woman I ever knew — except one. And to 
think that she had hidden this secret in her 
heart all these weeks, and kept telling me you 
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were sure to come home — when she expected to 
lose you as soon as ever you came — lose you that 

I might gain you. My poor little daughter ! " 

Keith looked amazed. 

" Yes, she is my daughter. She has become 
such to me — and such she will always remain. 
Keith,'* added the old man solemnly ; " how- 
ever you may act towards your wife, I know 
how I shall act towards my daughter.'* 

" What do you mean, father ? '^ 

"I mean that though I took her into my 
house out of pure duty, she has grown to be 
the greatest blessing in it ; — and she shall never 
leave it, unless she leaves it for yours. Will 
you hear how things came about?" 

Then Mr. Garland began and told his son, 
from beginning to end, what he had written in 
the letters which Keith never received — the 
history of himself and Charlotte. Just the bare 
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history; not dwelling, as indeed he was not 
likely to dwell, for in his great humility he 
scarcely saw it himself, on the one fact, the root 
of all — that it had been this simple doing of 
a parent's duty under sharpest pain — which 
brought about the whole. 

Still, whether he saw it or not, his son saw 
it, clear and plain ; and recognised, with an 
emotion that almost overwhelmed him then, 
but which afterwards taught him a lesson 
which he in his turn acted out to his children 
— that not only had his sin been covered and 
healed, but the best gift of his existence had 
been brought to him by his father's hand. 

lie parson's story was hardly concluded, 

and the silence with which- his son listened to 

it throughout, had not been broken by a single 

word, when they heard from behind the syringa 

bushes the dick of the garden-gate. 
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Keith sprang up, violently agitated. So was 
Mr. Garland ; for it seemed as if the happiness 
or misery, for life, of these his children, trem- 
bled in the balance, and hung on the chance 
of the next few minutes. He could not speak 
a word — he only prayed. 

"Father, is that my wife?'' 

"Yes.'' 

Both father and son held their breaths, while 
unconscious Charlotte walked up the garden- 
path to the elm-tree under which the parson 
usually sat, and missing him there, came slowly 
on towards the house. Her step was weary 
— ^she had walked a good many miles ; and her 
downcast face was very pale and sad. Still, 
in spite of this, nothing fairer, nothing sweeter, 
nothing more truly womanly, could a young 
man's eyes find to rest on than Charlotte Gar- 
land. 
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Either the creepers of the verandah hid tlie 
two figures more completely than they were 
aware, or else Charlotte was so absorbed in 
thought as to take little notice of outward 
things ; but she came quite close to them before 
she perceived her father and her husband. 

When she did, her recognition was instan- 
taneous. But even then — like herself, poor 
girl 1 — she had self-control enough to make no 
'* scene," to startle nobody and trouble nobody. 
She neither fainted nor screamed, but stood 
there, deadly pale, and steadying herself by 
the pillars of the verandah; — still, she stood 
quiet, gazing at them, attempting neither to 
move nor speak. 

" Charlotte," Mr. Garland said, touching her 
dress, to draw her nearer to him ; at which her 
eyes turned to his happy face — the old man who 
had found his son again — and she feebly 
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smiled. "You see, my dear, you were right 
after all. He has come home.'^ 

"Lotty," said Keith, speaking in a low, al- 
most in a humble tone, as he rose from his seat, 
and came over to her side. " Lotty dear, haven't 
you a word for your husband?" 

She looked up — looked in his face — first, as 
if she could hardly believe that it was him- 
self — then with a piteous inquiry, as though 
trying to read in his countenance her sentence 
of life or death. 

"Lotty — forgive me; I am your hus- 
band.^' 

He opened his arms wide, and took her into 

them ; and she sobbed her heart out upon his 

breast. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Keith fell in love with his wife all over 
VOL, n. s 
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again — as his father had fore-seen^ and in the 
true, and rational^ and righteous way. Not 
suddenly — which was indeed hardly to be ex- 
pected — but with the steady, progressive 
aflfection, which is built up day by day in the 
heart of a man who continually finds in the 
woman to whom he has bound himself for life, 
something fresh to love, something more worthy 
of his loving. For love never stands still; it 
must inevitably be either growing or decaying 
— especially the love of marriage. 

As to Charlotte^s love for her husband, it 
scarcely needs to be spoken of. It was of that 
kind, which, put into the heart of almost any 
woman, is a blessing and a safeguard to her- 
self all her life-time, and, abiding in the heart of 
a good woman, constitutes the strength, the 
hope, — often the very salvation, of two lives. 
Of her sin — of both their sin — what shall 
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we say — what dare we say? except that He 
may have forgiven it — as He did to one who 
'* loved much." 

Enough of these. And of the old man — the 
good father — whose days were nearly done? 

Mr. Garland lingered on^ in a serene old age^ 
for fully ten years more. He lived to see about 
him^ as he had seen in his dream^ wonderful 
new faces, wherein he caught strange glimpses 
of other faces, old and dear ; likenesses such 
as grandfathers and grandmothers delight to 
trace, in which the vanished generation seems 
revived again. One of Keith's children — the 
first — was, as not seldom happens, both in 
features and character, so exact a reproduc- 
tion of her father's mother, that even as 
a little baby, the parson would hold her on his 
lap for hours, almost believing he was young 
again, and that she was his own " little daughter " 
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who never came. But the grandchild did come^ 
and she grew to be the very darling of the 
parson's heart. Of course she was called Mary. 

When at last, after the brief two days' illness, 
— which was the only suffering sent to take 
him home — Mr. Garland lay, conscious and 
content, in full possession of all his faculties, 
and knowing his time was come, — ^lay with his 
white head resting on his long solitary pillow — 
those about him thought that his last word, like 
his last smile, was meant for this little grand- 
daughter. 

But Charlotte, matron and mother, who had 
yet found leisure from her many duties to be 
the parson's daughter still, and who stood si- 
lently behind him, fulfilling to the end all those 
tender offices which, during his latter years, liad 
smoothed down every care, and kept every trou- 
ble away from him — Charlotte knew better. 
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" Stand aside, Mary/* she whispered softly, 
to her little girl, " he is thinking of dear grand- 
mama.'' 

Tliat evening, the blind was drawn down 
at Mr. Garland's bedroom window. No one 
sat there now ; no one looked out in the twi- 
light upon the church and churchyard ; keeping 
watch as it were — as he had kept watch for 
more than thirty years. 

By the next Sunday, there was a new face 
in the pulpit of Immeridge Church, and a new 
voice, which, though it was a stranger's, often 
faltered with emotion — preached the funeral 
sermon ; eulogising, as funeral sermons do, that 
long, yet outwardly uneventful life, the real 
beauty of which was known only to God. 

After the service the congregation went in 
little groups to look at the date newly filled up 
in the white head-stone, and to talk in whispers 
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of " the parson *' — and of his dear wife, whom 
only one or two people now living in the parish 
ever remembered to have seen. But though every 
one loved him and missed him, no one grieved ; 
no one could grieve, not even his own children. 
For the long separation was ended ; — and Mary 
Garland's husband slept by her side. 
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creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they ai*e evidently correct"— 
Athenteum. 

" In ' The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years* residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refei^ 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and agam, since it gives him the Information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessible. The book will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its class. The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject &Qd who writes fhiglish such as few are able to equal Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and in those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact 
■Ince the works of Eliot Warburton and Kinglake, no book of travels with whicl^ 
we are acquainted has been written in a style more clear, forcible, plcturesqua"--^ 
Sunday Times. 

** To all British sportsmen who may meditate a visit to Canada, or who are 
cwioiw about its game and fish, this work will prove most valnabla"— TTke FiM^ 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

18()5 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Spencer, author of ' Travels in 
Circassia,' &g. 2 vols. 2 Is. 
'* This work would at any time be read with pleasure, but at this moment it is 
Invested with peculiar interest It presents a clear and comprehensive view of 
Germany on the eve of war, and throws much light on many questions which have 
recently occupied, and are still destined to occupy, a considerable share of attention. 
It is more than a narrative of travel, although it possesses all the attractions of a 
well written work of that nature. There is suflBcIent o/ adventure for those who 
love that which is exciting ; sketches of wild and beautiful scenes ; glimpses of life, 
not only in cities, but in secluded villages, and notes and observations on the social, 
moral, and political condition of the countries passed through. The unity of Ger- 
many is regarded as a gain to the whole civilized world ; the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany a gain to herself and to the magniflcent countries she rules over in 
eastern Europe. With these countries the reader extends his acquaintance. A 
characteristic sketch of the present state of Hungary is given in connection with 
the story of a voyjige down the Lower Danube. The narrative of a ride across the 
mountains of European Turkey is filled up with a description of the manners and 
customs of a people still living in a state of primitive simplicity. The author's 
style is lucid and anecdotal, and the range of his book gives scope for much pleas- 
ing variety as well as for much useful information."— /»c«»f. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
MoENS. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mr. Moens had a bad thne of it among the Italian Brigands. But his misfor- 
tunes are now to himself and to his friendk a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that contident manliness which is not afraid to be natural" — The Times. 

•' Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen what no other Englishman has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result." — All the Year Round. 

" In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numerous, we have the tme 
story of the capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands of South Italy. We have no 
doubt that the book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do au 
immense amount of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robberu. 
It will bring to bear upon the whole system the public opinion of Europe." — Daily 
News. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS. By 

Matilda Betham Edwards. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

" A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshinei, and 
replete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid information and 
the reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in. favour of the bright land to 
which the author followed the Swallows."— Po»<. 

*'Mi8s Edwards* 'Winter with the Swallows ' is a pleasant account of Algiers, a 
trip into Kabylia, and sketches of Algerian country XMoJ"— Examiner. 

" A particularly agreeable volume, in which Miss Edwards has embodied her 
recollections of travels in the interesthig colony of Algeria. The book is one alike 
calculated to interest and amuse the reader, and reflect credit upon its clever 
anthoresa"— iS<ar. 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Eliza C. Bush, dvo, with lUustrations. 15s. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. m. and IV. completing the 
Work. 308., bound. 

Among the other distingaished persons mentioned in these ' volnmes are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon III. ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, Puckler 
Mnskan; the Dukes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Richmond, Bucking- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham^ Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducie, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, Ac. Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley Skefflngton, Bulwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell. Beau Brummell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, Ac. 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &c. 

"A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature."— 7Vm«fc 

*' It is pleasant to be told about men of note, or the variousw>liases of high social 
life, in the light and sparkling manner peculiar to these memoirs. The most fasti- 
dious critic will scarcely deny that Mr. Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an 
amusing strain on social, sporting, or general subjects." — Morning Post. 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
well The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they 
were related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — 
SpecUUor. 

" There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. The details of the au- 
thor's life are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdote 
cacnot but be successful" — Athenaeum, 

LADY AEABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabbth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

" The * Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart * is an unusually good spechnen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value." — Saturday Review. 

"One of the most interesting biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, diligence, and 
judgment" — Post. 

** Miss Cooper has laid before us a work of equal value and interest, respecting 
one of the most romantic and interesting passages in English history, in which the 
actors are living men and women, not merely historical figures." — Olobe. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a Pbison I^Lltron, Author of * Female Life in Prison.' 2 v. 2 Is. 

"These volnmes are interesting and suggestiva"— ^</k«mn<m. 

" A woman lodged among imprisoned women, with a kindly sympathy, a quick 
eye, and a mind apt to record clearly its well-directed observations, has something 
to tell that thousands will be glad to learn. Her quick-witted transcripts of living 
character are studies that nothing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for 
living men." — Examiner. ^ 

"This is a work of the most striking interest It ought to be widely read and 
deeply considered, not only by all in authority, or possessed of influence, but by 
the public in general, to whom the subject is of interest and importance."— Pof^ 
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SPOET AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- 

lections. By Charles Stretton, Esq. 8 vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

" This is an amuRing book ; as interesting as genuine books of sporting adven- 
tures seldom fail to be. The Highlands, Wales, the English counties, Australia, 
have all been visited by the writer, and we have his adventures hi each." — Olobe. 

" Mr. Stretton has succeeded in producing a work descriptive of home scenery, 
characters, and sports >7hich is full of excitement, and will interest the reader as 
much as most descriptions of foreign adventurer A charm this book undoubtedly 
has, and few who begin it, and care at all for field sports, will lay it aside till it is 
finiflhed" — Sunday Times. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. By Frederick Boyle, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. ISs. bound. 

" Mr. Boyle's Adventures are very pleasant readbig— smart, lively, and IndicatiTO 
of no slight amount of bonhomie in the writer."— ^<A«na?Mm. 

" This is an entertainhig book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
intimate friendship with a large number of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given us, hi an entertaining and humorous style, a very 
lively and pleasant accoxmt of his trip."— Saturday Review. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

" Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the pouits which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

" * These sparkling papers are remarkably full of sensible thought and solid in- 
formation. They very cleverly and very pleasantly sum up their author's judg- 
ment on many matters of interest"— J?xa»Mn«r. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. 
"A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fine 
old town of Bideford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Ohannel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first thne visit these interesting countiesL 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal" — Observer. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
"Two volumes of interesting research"— 2V»n«A 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, O.B. 1 vol. 8vo, 

• with Illustrations. 

"Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling hiterest, and muat be pro* 
nonnced the most remarkable narrative of the present seaBon."— .i(Aen«iiin» 
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FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton, 
KC.B. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21 s. 

*'It is difficalt to imagine anything more interesting both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record of his active career. Apart from its 
amusing contents the work must be viewed as a valuable addition to our litera- 
ture."— ^4 thenaeum. 

" Here are two volumes of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of his class, gives us all his experiences 
from the day he took shipping on the Downs as a Cadet under the Old Company, 
down almost to the present time, when, full of years and honours; he enjoys his 
retraite as a Major-General in the Queen's service, and his well-won decoration $i8 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. The writer buckled on his sword in 1822, and 
made it do good service through the disastrous Cabul campaign and at the last 
siege of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in truth, produced a delightful book." 
— United Service Gazette. 

EECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN^ 

TURE. By William Stamer. 2 vols, with Portrait. 2l8. 

" Mr. Stamer has been by turns a sailor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recruit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsman in America. His book is a story of a wild life, not 
without a certain vivacity and amusement" — AtJiensewn. 

" The two volumes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded his adventures are of deep 
and varied interest, and a career so remarkable as his has seldom been described." 
— Sunday Times. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,' he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
' Historic Pictures.' ''—Titnes. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Dukb 
OP Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 
"These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach." — Times. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. Faihholt, F.S-A. 
" Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of mart3nrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factiona The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and Queries. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 

Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 
"This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we havQ met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Tiiws. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LTFK 

By the author of * Mirk Abbey, * Lost Sir Massingberd/ 2 vols. 21s. 
** ' Lights and Shades of London Life,' is a collection of sketches from the pen of 
an author whcse facility for placing the realities of existence in various forms — the 
pathetic, the solemn, the picturesque, and the htunorous — before his readers, is as 
remarkaMe as his talent for flctitin. Quo<l-Aende. gt.K)d-feeling, and good-hamonr» 
characterise these * Lights and Shadows ' as strongly as shrewdness, observation, 
dri>lJer>-. ami originality murk them. Most people have seen the sights which 
these sketches describe, or remember the occasions which they record ; but each is 
put in a new jioint of view, invested with a fresh interest, and impressed upon the 
mind of the reader by some happy illustration." — ^tar. 

EEMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 

*' Mr. Lumley's lHK)k, with all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections." — Tiinfs. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to these rmusually brilliant and most diversified Beminiscence& They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly — as it were, led by the 
button-hole — ^behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars — ^now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
80 intimate of what has really been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courant with all the ^hims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he fills so high and responsible a position. Beading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, Catalini, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini — of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as Knbini, 
Mario, Qurdoni, and Giuglini — of such baritones as Bonconi and Tamburini — or of 
Buch bassi profondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablach& Nay, Mr. 
Limiley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haimte<l presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Eossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizetti He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence— 
now with Coimt Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — for, in his doings, in his 
movements, in his negotiations, Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
Governments are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but dirBCtly and profomidly 
interested I Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout."— «St«i. 

TEAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE TN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Muteb, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond' the Great Wall of 
China. By George Fleming, Military Train. 1 voL royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its i)eople and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventore, some of 
them revealing no common artistic T^wer"— Spectator. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WlBBMAN. 1 vol. 8V0, 58. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Elus. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

" With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoresfi of ' The Women of England' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim Is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 'The Truthfulness of Art,' 
' The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' ' Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ♦ Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' Ac. The 
work will intererft many fair readers. It deserves a welcome and very cordial com- 
mendation." — Sun. 

" The author of ' The Women of England ' has written a book which deserves to 
be highly commended. It is intended for the young of her own sex, and it will be 
strange if they do not find it attractive as well as useful and instructive. It is the 
work of a keen-sighted, thoughtful, sensible, and experienced writer. It is calcu- 
lated to train the young eye, the young hand, and the young mind to appreciation 
and adoption of whatever there is of beauty in the storehouses of nature and the 
galleries of art : and above all,it is likely to promote general cultivation and general 
uaetulneBs."— Illustrated News. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Caprera. By Sm Charles R. McGrigor, Bart. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations. 158. 
"Sir Charles l^IcGrigor's book is full of anecdote and entertaining sketches 
relative to his visit to Garibaldi It will command a very extensive circle of 
readers." — Observer. 

" This book gives us some faithful and agreeable records of Garibaldi himself 
and his daily We at Caprera." — Examiner. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Barrinoton D^Almeioa. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Neirs. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol. Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines op India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 
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TWO MARRIAGES. Bv the Amhor of ^John 

m::Ux, OTr-Jftman/ • A N'oW* L:f*/ A/;. 2 toIi. 2Ii. (In J«i-; 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphaxt, Author 

'// • A^fT.'r^.' Af„ 3 vol?. 

" Vr'ftn ftf«t «/, UAt - ViuU.iinM M*ry ' I« wr'tvm wfth «!T«:tw?w ftnd Tijpoar. ukd 

thf,rf/!i/u,7 '.* if rjAi. *4i f 4.r *4 ;:•* ^'.:A xnA ^^Witt rnri.iftTi*.^ w* '^m.-'^mftil : »ifci die 
•tr«Tirth tH »h^. riAfTAf t*- Ia *»v:h thAi w* qtVT«..-,n if %.nj n»Af:r wili Iaj- ik *iiy)e. 
n//tiritri<un/i:njr fh^ foin'-M In l.:^ thr^^At. »r.'l tr.#t /v^r.s^rirtyjn oi tlA hi'^rt. tmtfl he 
>••« «bAr«!r) in tf^ hApji ri/r«4 why h ;* Y.Yj^-.r^V.v ^^Ijm^i v, th* %f^;r^ rA th* drun* 
}0:ff^»t thfs t*l].ng: t,t th* ^f*5*7i /mrAin, Ba*. th^ pr.n^|j«) fthAm;* of tt* wf»rk are 
ir»MI*! humtmr. r:ri^Tk«!<t4 '/ t/«.h, And ft^mintr «*** with wLwrh Mr*. OtIpLant de- 
lin«At4ft ftn/I c/ntirimin h*ir utuMiT'»xi* chi^r^,Uir*.''—AtJMnjtmm. 

LEVTON HALL, AND OTHER TALES. By 

Mauk hZMO\ Author of ' Falkner Lyle,' Ac. 3 toU. 

A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Ladt Camp- 
CIIKISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of 'No Church; 

* (>w<?fi,* ' Mattie/ Ac. .'{ voU. 

" Very hftartily may «re rv>n(rratnl«tA the aathor ijjk^u the prodoctVjn of thin new 
work, whi'th '1m:«i f!/|fMl hrmoiir to the hkill And Abii.ty of the novel writer, and to 
the ftftment reeling of the philHnthropfflt The InteniHt of the «tory in ko enthrallini^ 
thronf(h'/tJt thut It hoMji the re»/ler enehainefl daring Itii proKreHH. an<l the parpoae 
ftt the HVtiy in no a^Irnirahle th;it tfie wfneftt and the YtfiHt anion;? ua may jiutly cod- 
«i/|er the time well-t^Nt/iwe^l that in (H-JtaiAful !»y itn peruHaL"— .V«n. 

"The plot of thifi niitry in a<lmirable. and i« well developed, and the amhor h*M 
h«eti moMt muu-^.Mful in dealing with his charactem. Few b<iokg will be read with 
morn ntiatalne^l intereML" — Mtar. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I5y (ivAjimy. Mac Donald, M. A., Author of * Alec Forbes/ * David 
Kl^inhnxl,' Ac. 3 voIh. 

" Mr. Mae Oonald in a tnje jKiet. The ' AnnaiN of a Quiet Xeipthbonrhood ' are as 
full of miiNlc aa whh Pn^Hjiero'H Inland : rieh in ntrainH that take the ear captive 
when they are llrnt heard, and afterwarda linger long upon It Many of the ncenee 
Mr. Mat! I Donald han painted are very tmautifnl in triemaelveH, beHidea being 
thorotiKlily lit kcepinK with the pleaHantly-Mkotcbcd charactera with which he peo- 
ploH ih*m\"—Hatimliiy lUwieht. 

"The chamiN nnd value of Mr. Mac Donald'a work nec<l not be ivjught — they pre- 
aetil ihemnelveN unnnktul for. in tlio tender >M5auty of hia dewriptiona, whether of 
tiiitiire, or of life nnd chanirter; in IiIh aimoat nupeniatural inHiKlit into the workin^rs 
of the human heart, and in hin uneeuainK fertility ot thought and happy exactitude 
of illuntration. Nor in it poHHiMe to give the reader an i<lea of tiiu num!>er of 
etiojce and beautiful wine HiiyinKH that are imbedded in tliOHe ' Annalft of a Quiet 
Nnltfhtiottrhood.' Whoever rcuda the book ouco wUl road it many timed." — J*aU 
A/iUl Uaieltr. 

KlNCiSFOUI). By the author of 'Son and Heir.' 2 v. 

" ' KttiKHford ' in one of the moHt intcreatinK Htorien we have road this neafion, 
and wo are aure our readera will thank uh for re(M>mmendinK to tliem a work so 
iittracilve atid enthralling. The plot ia of a very hiteroHting character, and there 
In powurful Ability dlNplaytMl in the creation of tho charactcrH.*'— ^un. 

THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

" \m\j TUftke In n poliNhod oiid elegant writer. ' The Wife's Error* is an iute- 
roNtitiK story."— /'Mf. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the Author of 'John Halifax, 

Gentleman/ &c. 2 vols. 2 Is. 

"This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' 
speaks, out of a generous heart, the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

" ' A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and 
the skill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic 
interest" — Daily News, 

" A beautifully written and touching tale. It is a noble book — that will take deep 
root in the memory." — Post. 

" Few men and no women will read ' A Noble Life ' without feeling themselyes 
the better for the effort." — Spectator. 

CHEAP EDITION or CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By the Author of *John Halifax,' &c. Illustrated by Sandys. 

Price 5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of * Hurst and 

Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modem 

Works.' 
" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature — some true to the highest nature — and she has entangled them in a 
story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

RACHEL'S SECRET. By the Author of 'The 

Master of Marton.' 3 vols. 

***Bachers Secret,' is a deeply interesting and affecting story, artistically and 
powerfully wrought Whoever takes up the first of these delightful volumes is sure 
to read them 2XL"—Post. 

*' A novel of very considerable merit Its story is interesting and touching; its 
style is graceful and correct" — Star. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the Author of 'Mar- 

garet and her Bridesmaids,' &c. 3 vols. 

'"Lords and Ladies' is one of the most charming books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and value of the moral of the 
story will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and humour of its style and the 
ingenuity of its construction."— /*(«<. 

" A most amusing novel The plot is thoroughly original, and is worked out 
with much humour and skill The characters are capitally drawn." — Star. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. 

By the Author of ' John and I,' ' Doctor Jacpb,' &c. 3 vols. 

"A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its elegance, and 
moves by its pathos." — Illustrated News. 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

** * Nora's Trial ' contains many shrewd remarks on life, and pleasant sketches 
of character, with some eloquent descriptions of natural scenery." — Morning Post. 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By S. Russell 

Whttnet. 3 vols. 

" This story is interesting and well sustained. The character of Margaret Wen- 
dell is an exquisite creation."— Poi^ 
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Slutrcr iht (gspcrial |liitr0nrtge of P^r P^^jestg. 

Published anmially^ in One Vol, royal 8ro, mjiM the Arms heautifullg 
engraved^ handsomely bound, with (jilt edges, price 31«. Qd, 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-SI XTH EDITIOy FOB 18 67 IS NOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the moff 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work ha 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Hei 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tJu 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its propei 
I)lace to the date of pubhcation, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the mos* 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals ar< 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. Foi 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty o 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place i 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiUty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

Euglish, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Groat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among "Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Kxtinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed b; 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles o 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldes 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters o 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav 
ing married Commoners, retain the titl« 
of Lady before thehr own Christian anc 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters oi 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, il 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to b< 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject." — Spectator 
"A work which corrects all errors of former worka Itisamoetuseful publication.*' — Tim» 

"A work of great valn& It is the most faithful record we possess of the ariato 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage It is the Btandard 
authority on the subject"— J/crald 
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Kow nr couBSB op publicatioit, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAE MODERN WOEES, 

ILLUSTBATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIBKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATXnEUE. 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtajii in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.' —Po^. 



VOL. II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAIT. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
fh)m boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highlv wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high-spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many howsehdlda."— Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of tliis most beautiftd story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobilitjr. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounils m incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book thai few will read without becoming wiser and better."— /Scoteman. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its usefrd and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the coloiuing power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting chums is 
its reverent and serious spirit." — Quarterly Revieto. 

*• A book calculated to prove more practically usefiil was never penned than * Tlie 
Crescent and the Cross *— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— ^wn. 



VOL. IV.— NATHAIIE. BY JTIIIA KAVANAOH. 

" • Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracioiw 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant."— .i^A^nomm. 



VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHK HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. '^Tioever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing 90"— Examiner. 

[CONTIWUBD Ojr THE FOLLOWING PAGES.] 



HURST AOT) BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(COHTDflJED). 



VOL. VI.— ADAM 6RAEKE. BT HBS OLIPHAHT. 

" ' Adam Gnpme' is ft ftory ftwakening genuine emotionB of intercut and deliirtit I7 
its admirable pirtitres of Hcrittuh life and vctnuery. The eloquent author setH before us 
theeMtential attributes of Christian virtuct their deep and silent vorkin«;8 in the hevt, 
and their lieautifUl manifestations in life, with a delicacy, a power, aud a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed."— Pof^ 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND UODEBH HTSTAHCES. 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will Htand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The ren.arkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
•ay enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written.'*— Messenger. 

VOL. VIII.— CARDIHAL WISEMAH'S RECOLLECnOHS 
OF THE LAST FOIJE POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sover^pms. by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscient^usly m>- 
poiedtoeveiy ideaof human inlUlibility represented in Papal domination." — ^thetuemm. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive cleariy what it is that she wishes to 
ssy, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life ' she is for- 
tunate in a good subject, aud has produced a work of strong efTect."—Athen€Bum. 



VOL. X— THE OLD COXTET SUBIJEB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to tiiose 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— Oftwrcer. 



VOL. XL— MABOAEET AHD HEB BBIDESKAIDS. 

'* We recommend all who are in search of a fMciuating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will And it well worth their while. There are a freshuess and origin- 
ality about it quite charmmg.*'—MheruBum. 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; manyghv 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a speomen. 
The manner in which the Chcan Editions forming the series is produced deterrw 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there u a steel engrvriiMr 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
book« in handsome uniform."— i92;amtn«r. 



VOL. Xin.— DABIEir. BT ELIOT WABBUBTOV. 

** This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has tilt saoic 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— G^o6«. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
AHNALS OF THE AEISTOGEAGT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Arms. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour.**— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
'* The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— /S^«9u2ay Times. 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated,and full of oppor- 
tune instruction."— TAtf Times. 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Ualifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

VOL, XVIII.— FEEEE'S LIFE oFjEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of Jeanr.e 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po»^. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and * The Caxtons.' **— Herald. 



VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fiail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true stoiy of the Colleen BAvni.**—Ilhistrated News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAOH. 

*• ' Ad&le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character painting."— ^^A«wMtm. 

VOL. XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These • Studies from Life ' are remarkable fdr graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Sa^wrdoy Eeview. 

VOL. XXIII— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
u healthy tone of monlitY.**—Athenaum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A ROOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
" A delightful hook.**— Athenaum. « A book to be read andre-read ; fit for the study 
;» well as the drawing-room table and the circulating VLhnry "^Lancet. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 
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VOL. XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

** We advise all who hAve the opportunity to read this book. It is well wcnrth tha 

VOL. XXVI;— MI8TEES8 AKD MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, frraoeftill y written, and as pleasant to read as it is instntA' 
ive.**—Atheiueum. " A charming tale charminprly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— if cra/d. " The spirit of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as ' John Ualifaz.' " — JBxaminer. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AKD SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
*• * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.** — THmst. 
*' A novel of rare excellence ; fl*e8h in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it It is Mrs Norton's best prose work,"— Examiner. 



TOL- XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of ' Les Mis^rables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
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whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. 

all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanit 

Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qnar^er/y 



VOL. XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
• Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and litoraiy culture. It is a 
very graceful »ud charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of » work 
of art, and so we intend it.'*— TimeM. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS OLirHANT. 

•' A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvinp*s Life ought to hare a niche 
in every ^lery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— /Sa^wrday Eevieio. 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
tttmest, ana eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression."— .^iTt&ttr^A Review. 

VOL. XXXL— ST OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent fbr writing, 
as well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's ' is the work of an aii- 
ist. The whole book is worth reading."— ^/A«n«t*«. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S TEAITS OF AMEEICAH 
HXJMOnE. 

••Dip where you will mto this lottery of fun, you aw sure to draw out a priifc 
These rwy • Traits' exhibit most successfully the broad national features of AmerioMi 
humour.'— Po«f. 
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